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The post-war world will be- 
long to the two-language man. 
and woman. They will be able 
to take advantage of opportu- 
nities wherever the prospects 
are brightest, the pay highest, 
the work more interesting. 


Their ability to speak another language will make them feel at home in Peru 
or Norway, France or Brazil, Iran or Morocco, China or Russia. 


tHE LINGUAPHONE Conversational METHOD 


prepares you, in your own home, to SPEAK any one of 29 world- 
languages, in an amazingly short time. 


SPANISH RUSSIAN GERMAN 


PORTUGUESE FRENCH ITALIAN 
and 23 other languages 


You learn through natural, everyday conversation. First you LISTEN 
to the clear voices of native teachers . . . they speak to you as often as 
you wish, never tiring ... You REPEAT what they say . . . you ask and 
answer questions, and before you are actually aware, you are convers- 
ing in the language of your choice. 

Become a two-language man quickly, easily and economically by 
the world-famous Linguaphone Method. Endorsed by leading edu- 
cators; used in thousands of schools and colleges, and by Army, Navy, 
Flying, Signal and other Services. 


"Linguaphone is unique ...it has no equal.” 


It will give you new facts on how to save time, work 
and money in becoming a two-language man or woman. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


44 RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
4 RCA Bldg., Rockefeller Plaza, 


New York 20, N.Y. 


Without cost or obligation please send me the 


Linguaphone Book. 
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You Can Help 
Rebuild the World! 


HERE is today a tragic confusion 
‘Baa the international scene de- 
liberately contrived by those whose 
fear of a truly democratic world is 
so great that they are ready to 
plunge us into a new world war. 

As a result, large numbers of 
Americans are being misled, are ac- 
cepting an over-all aspect of Ameri- 
can foreign policy which declares 
that no matter what position she 
takes on whatsoever subject, the 
Soviet Union must be mistrusted. It 
is this groundless principle which 
forms the basis for the present get- 
tough-with-Russia policy. It is the 
basis for the reckless and suicidal 
war talk that is ever more frequent- 
ly heard. And it is the basis for 
Winston Churchill's recent alarmiig 
appeal for an Anglo-American mili- 
tary alliance against Russia. 

A better informed public, one ac- 
quainted with the history of Russian- 
American and Soviet-American re- 
lations, one familiar with the Soviet 
Union’s foreign policy—such a pub- 
lic would not be so easily confused 
today. On the contrary, it would 
actively combat with fact the lies 
and distortions that have created the 
confusion. 

There is one publication that can 
these subjects, that adheres un- 
help to set the public straight on 
waveringly to truth, historic state- 
ment and honest analysis. That is 
Soviet Russia Topay. 

Certainly you want to help build 
the democratic world for which we 
have just fought the most costly of 
all wars. You can do this better by 
knowing the facts about our great 
ally, the USSR, and our country’s 
historic and present relation to her. 

Subscribe to SRT now. 

And don’t forget, with each sub- 
scription you are now entitled to 
Nicholas Mikhailov’s stirring book 
The Russian Story. 
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Soviet Russia Today, Dept. NRS (2) 
114 East 32nd St., New York 16, N.Y. 


I enclose $2.00 for which please 
enter my subscription to Soviet Rus- 
sia Today for one year and send me 
my copy of The Russian Story by 
Nicholas Mikhailov. 


Address . pion 
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The task of planning the great design of security and peace has been well begun. It now remains for the nations to complete the 


structure in a spirit of constructive purpose and mutual confidence. 
—From a statement by Franklin D. Roosevelt on the plan for an international security organi- 


zation, Oct. 9, 1944. 


The Soviet people highly valued President Roosevelt as a great organizer of the struggle of the freedom-loving nations against the 


common enemy, as a leader in the cause of security throughout the world. ; 
—From a message of condolence to Eleanor Roosevelt on the death of President Roosevelt on 


April 12, 1945, from J. V. Stalin. 
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In Memory of Franklin D. Roosevelt 


“ 


HE work, my friends, is peace; more than an end of 
this war, an end of the beginnings of all wars. Yes, 
an end, forever, to this impractical and unrealistic settle- 
ment of the differences between governments by the mass 
killings of peoples. Today as we move against the terrible 
source of war—as we go forward toward the greatest con- 
tribution that any generation of human beings can make in 
this world—the contribution of lasting peace, I ask you to 
keep up your faith.” 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt was never to speak this last 
message to the American people which he wrote on the day 
before his death. Now, a year later, these words come back 
to us in a trggic moment when a torn and still bleeding 
world stands again at the very threshold of a new catastrophe 
which, if we let it happen, could well mean the total black- 
out of all civilization. 

Today we need more than faith. We need the active 
struggle of all decent people to compel our administration 
to renounce its present disastrous policies which will inevit- 
ably lead to war, to return again to the Roosevelt path of 
unity and cooperation with our wartime allies. 

Let us honor Roosevelt’s memory in this month that 
marks the anniversary of his death by a united, nationwide 
effort on behalf of the American-Soviet friendship which 
he understood so well to be the very cornerstone of world 
peace. Let us honor the memory of all who died in the 
fight against fascism by calling a halt to policies which can 
only mean a rebirth of fascism. 

The victory of the Allies in World War II showed that 
there is no power greater than the power of the people, 
when it is exerted in unity for common aims. Their power 
prevailed against the greatest military machine the world 
has ever seen. We are faced today with an even greater 
danger. We can avoid that danger if we are united and 
resolute and strong, if we speak with million tongued 
voices that our own administration cannot fail to hear. 

We must make our statesmen understand that the old 
semi-feudal order is gone in Eastern Europe and that the 
peoples who fought to destroy not only Hitler but their own 
reactionaries who supported him, will never consent to the 
return of that order. ,We must make our statesmen under- 
stand that we have not defeated fascism until we have also 
defeated the system of aggressive imperialist domination 
that bred it. Our own announced war and peace aims 
fanned the desire of oppressed peoples for democracy and 
the longing for independence of the colonial peoples every- 
where. Men have shown from the beginning of history 
that they will always fight for their independence—an 
axiom that Americans whose country was born in such a 
struggle should be the first to understand. There will be 
a threat of war in the world just as long as we persist in 


perpetuating a system in which a large part of it is kept in 
a state of subjection or dependence by armed might. 
The Soviet Union understands this and fights for a 

security that can only be won if the United Nations are 

true to their agreed upon aims. In the measure that the 

United Nations fail to do this the Soviet Union is com- 

pelled to take special measures to keep security on its own” 
borders. This need must be recognized and the Soviet 

Union must be dealt with on the basis of equality, not 

treated as a second-class power. ; 


The Anti-Soviet Drive 
AN the sessions of the UNO Security Council in London 


the Soviet delegates focussed the attention of the world 
on British threats to world peace by her policies in Greece 
and in Indonesia, and on the desire of Syria and Lebanon 
to be rid of imperialist control. They showed how Britain 
and America by blocking movements toward independence 
in the colonial world are violating the Big Three commit- 
ments made at Yalta and at Potsdam. By going back on 
their‘own pledges and by opposing the Soviet Uniun at 
every point, Britain and America have placed in jeopardy 
the unity of the Big Three, which was sealed by their com- 
mon sacrifices during the war, as well as the whole future 
of the United Nations and its program for international 
security. 

Instead of soberly assessing the dangers of these policies 
and utilizing the period before the next meeting of the 
Security Council in constructive preparations, American 
and British statesmen embarked upon a new anti-Soviet 
campaign, so irrational and violent that if it is not checked 
the world will most certainly be plunged into a new war. 
To conceal their own betrayal of the democratic aims for 
which the war was fought they have set up a fantastic 
outcry against Soviet “expansionism,” attempting to pin 
their own guilt on the ally without whose sacrifices they 
would not exist as free nations today. 

The day following the close of the UNO sessions 
Canada launched the great “spy scare” (based on events 
that had occurred a year before) intended to sow suspicion 
and mistrust of the Soviet Union throughout the world, and 
to prepare the ground for an aggressive policy based on 
exclusive possession of the atom bomb secret. 

Then Senator Vandenberg came home from London and 
with mealy protestations of his love for security and peace 
and his desire to make the United Nations work, proceeded 
to place a load of dynamite labelled “What Is Russia Up 
to Now?” beneath the very foundations of the world or- 
ganization. 

He followed his speech with a move that would put the 
vast and terrible power of controlling the use of atomic 
energy into military hands. He achieved this by stampeding 
the Senate Atomic Energy Committee into adopting, over 
the objections of its chairman, Senator McMahon, a 
formula which would give a Military Liaison Board power 
to override any actions of the Civilian Commission pro- 
vided for in the McMahon Bill. Secretary Wallace, seeing 
clearly what this would mean, charged that this action “has 
the possibility of delivering us into the hands of military 
fascism.” He called on the American people to “rfse in 
their wrath” against military atomic control. 

Bernard Baruch, John Foster Dulles, Senator Tom 
Connally, head of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 








and others all added fuel to the anti-Soviet conflagration. 

Secretary Byrnes followed Vandenberg with an anti- 
Soviet speech generally interpreted as inaugurating a new 
“set tough with Russia” policy on the part of the adminis- 
tration. “We cannot ignore a unilateral gnawing away at 
the status quo” said Byrnes (read—we can’t stand having 
the USSR interfere with our plans for world domination). 
“The charter forbids aggression, and we cannot allow 
aggression to be accomplished by coercion or pressure or by 
subterfuges such as political infiltration” (read—it’s o.k. 
for us to support the return of reactionary regimes te the 
countries of Europe but we can’t have the Soviet Union 
supporting the democratic forces that liberated these coun- 
tries from fascism). ‘Despite the differences in our way 
of life, our people admire and respect our allies’ and wish 
to continue to be friends and ‘partners in a world of ex- 
panding freedom and rising standards of living. But (italics 
ours) in the interest of world peace ... we will not and we 
cannot stand aloof if force or threat of force is used con- 
trary to the purposes and principles of the charter.” (Read 
—~—we’ll leave you alone if you let us run the world in our 
own way, but if you insist on securing your own borders 
and at the same time put ideas into the heads of the colonial 
peoples and defend their aspirations for independence and 
higher living standards, look out we'll use the atom bomb). 

This pronouncement was followed by “tough” notes to the 
Soviet Union protesting its actions in Manchuria and Iran, 
and rejecting the Soviet protest about American interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of Bulgaria and the violation of 
the Moscow agreement. It was also followed by the ap- 
pointment of Herbert Hoover to head a commission to look 
into the food situation in Europe, thus serving notice that 
the United States not only has the atom bomb in its hands, 
but can also use food as a political weapon as was done by 


\Ir. Hoover after the First World War. 


Churchill Beats the War Drums 


HESE pronouncements and policies cannot be separated 

from Winston Churchill’s plea for a British-American 
military alliance that would substitute Anglo-Saxon domi- 
nation of the world for international cooperation through 
the UNO, and his threat of war against the Soviet Union. 
They are all part of the same picture, whatever differences 
there may be in detail. President Truman has denied seeing 
the speech in advance and we cannot argue with him on 
whatever technical grounds may justify this statement. The 
fact remains that Secretary Byrnes and Bernard Baruch 
visited Miami to discuss the speech, that Churchill visited 
the White House in advance ostensibly to discuss it. Presi- 
dent Truman traveled a thousand miles with Churchill 
“to magnify and dignify” the occasion of its presentation, in 
a special railroad car on which copies were available twenty- 
four hours in advance, and introduced Mr. Churchill with 
the words that he would have “something constructive to 
say.” His very presence on the platform gave the speech 
an official sanction. 

Premier Stalin, commenting on the Churchill speech, and 
characterizing it as an act calculated to sow seeds of discord 
among the Allied Nations and a call to war with the Soviet 
Union, pointed out that Mr. Churchill was not alone, and 
had friends not only in England but in the United States. 

Speaking in New York on March 15 at a glittering 
dinner in his honor attended by city and state officials, the 
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American ambassador to England and diplomatic representa- 
tives of thirty-one nations, Mr. Churchill continued his 
anti-Soviet attack. He said he had in mind not a “military 
alliance”, but a “fraternal association” between England 
and America, but at the same time emphasized that he did 
“not wish to withdraw or modify a single word” of his 
Fulton, Missouri speech, in which he had set forth a blue- 
print for joint military action, whatever he wished to label 
it. Secretary Byrnes also in a subsequent speech disavowed 
any intenticn of seeking security through alliance with 
either the Soviet Union or Britain. British Foreign Secre- 
tary Bevin, eleven days after the Churchill speech was 
made, declared “There was no consultation and we are 
not a party to it,” but failed to repudiate its ideas. 

But the damage has been done. The stage has been set 
for an Anglo-Saxon dominated world, to. perpetuate the 
status quo and to prevent the Soviet Union from occupy- 
ing its rightful place as a great power, for the revision of 
the accords of Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam and Moscow, for 
the smashing of the UNO, and for the new world war 
these policies would inevitably mean. 

Unless there is an outright repudiation of the Churchill 
program by the British and American governments, and 
an actual change in their present policies, the British and 
American Tories who support the Churchill program will 
push us into the military alliance he advocates, even though 
it may not formally be called that. 


Voices of Sanity 
ORTUNATELY there are powerful voices in Amer- 


ica speaking out against the mortal danger that faces us. 

Senators Claude Pepper, Harley M. Kilgore and Glen 
H. Taylor issued a statement charging that “Mr. Church- 
ill’s proposal would cut the throat of the United Nations 
Organization. It would destroy the unity of the Big Three 
without which the war could not have been won and with- 
out which the peace cannot be saved.” They called upon 
the American people to look to those would-be political 
statesmen who are a counterpart of the Chamberlain- 
Churchill Tory spokesmen and not let them lead us into 
another war. 

Former Secretary of State Cordell Hull warned against 
appeals to prejudice in the conduct of our foreign policy 
and declared “Only through continued cooperation among 
the United States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, China 
and France can there be evolved that essential understand- 
ing and unity of action so necessary if the peace is to be 
kept, by armed force if necessary.” Former Secretary of 
State and Secretary of War Henry W. Stimson sounded 
a similar note in an article in the February Harper’s. 

The Independent Citizens’ Committee of the Arts, Sci- 
ences and Professions issued a call for emergency action 
in support of the policy of UNO and Big Three Unity for 
world peace. Their new chairman, Harold Ickes, demanded 
that President Truman stand up for the aggressive foreign 
policies of Roosevelt. He said the American people do not 
feel comfortable with the sniping that is now going on. 
“They know that without Russia we would still be fighting 
the war. They cannot envisage the future without an un- 
derstanding with Russia.” James Roosevelt, their new 
political director, asked “Has it been pointed out that the 
British in India, British troops in Indonesia and in Greece, 
could conceivably be as frightening to the Russians as 



































Russian troop movements have been made to appear to us?” 

The National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 
issued a leaflet calling upon ‘all peace-loving Americans to 
answer the Churchill threat of war with a thundering NO, 
and ended with this appeal: 

“While time remains—we ask every American who 
loves his country, who cherishes democracy and longs for 
peace, to write or wire to the President protesting against 
the Churchill speech, insisting that it be repudiated, and 
demanding a return to a policy of friendship with the Soviet 
Union, and of true international cooperation as the only 
road to our own security and a peaceful world.” 

Many thousands of New Yorkers turned out at the call 
of the National Council in a great mass demonstration to 
reject Churchill’s war-mongering, and similar demonstra- 
tions were held by the Council in other cities. Many thou- 
sands of pickets organized by the CIO and other groups let 
Mr. Churchill know in no uncertain terms, during his 
New York visit, what the American people think about his 
war-mongering. 

Twenty-three members of Congress, led by Representa- 
tive Sabath of Illinois, and sponsored by more than two 
hundred prominent citizens, called a “Win the Peace” 
conference for April 5, 6 and 7 in Washington. Their 
program offers an excellent rallying point for Americans 
who wish to unite for effective action. Its six points are: 
1. Firm and close friendship between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 2. Freedom for the colonial peoples. 
3. Strict enforcement for the Potsdam Agreement and the 
elimination of German and Japanese war resources and 
the tracking down of hidden Nazi resources in other coun- 
tries such as Argentine, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, etc. 4. 
Breaking of relations with Franco Spain and other countries 
which continue as outposts of Fascism. 5. Enforcement of 
the Moscow .and UNO agreements for international con- 
trol of atomic energy and rejection of attempts to use 
the atomic bomb as a United Nations big stick. 6. Em- 
ployment of American resources for the relief and rehabilita- 
tion of war-torn Europe. 


“They Died for You Too—” 


EXAS-born Lieutenant Colonel Frank Ebey, a regu- 
lar army officer commanding the U. S. garrison at 
Wuerzberg, Germany, went right to the heart of the matter 


Declare Churchill would "cut UNO's throat.” Left to right they are 
Senators Glen H. Taylor, Harley M. Kilgore and Claude Pepper. 


—International News 





















































in a strong order to his men banning all anti-Soviet talk. 

Referring to the fact that German morale had been 
raised by the speech of “a British politician relative to our 
allies, the Russian people,” and that some of the men of 
his battalion had expressed agreement to German frauleins 
with the policies advocated, he ordered that this be stopped 
immediately. His order said in part: 


The Soviet Government is an ally of the United States of 
America, and you are individually and collectively repre- 
sentatives of our Government. I will not tolerate any 
disparaging remarks about our allies to the German 
people. ... 

Millions of Russian soldiers and civilians died to save 
our skins. Just remember that. If propaganda causes you 
to hate the Russians, stop and think. They died for you, 
ae 

In case you think I am a Pinko and you want to write 
a letter to the B-bag (Stars and Stripes letter column), 
let me forestall you. I am a_ conservative Southern 
Democrat. 

An ancestor of my name was killed in the war of the 
American Revolution. But the Russians are our allies. 
They have guts. They kept hordes of Jerries off of us, 
and by God, I never want to fight again! Think it over. 
You have been warned. 


C. L. Sulzberger, who sent a full report of the order to 
the New York Times, said that in a private conversation 
the Lieutenant Colonel told him that if he received any 


* reports that: his order was being violated he intended to 


have the offenders court-martialed. 

Nice going, Lieutenant Colonel Ebey! We wish there 
were more like you, in the army, in the halls-of Congress, 
and in still higher places. 


Tran—W hose War of Nerves? 


T is the Soviet Union which is supposed to be carrying 

on a “war of nerves.” But the State Department's ill- 
considered release that it received “reports” of extensive 
Soviet troop movements in Iran and had queried the Soviet 
Government as to whether such movements had in fact 
taken place could hardly be considered a sedative. The 
press broke out at once into an ugly rash of provocative war 
headlines. Soviet troops were reported moving on Teheran, 
on Iraq, on Turkey. Sober voices, among which, for once, 
even the British Foreign Office were included (perhaps for 
good reasons of their own) pointed out the flimsy basis for 
the reports and their completely contradictory nature. Even 
before the official Soviet denial of ‘the State Department’s 
allegations the State Department itself was forced to admit 
that they had very little to go on and that what were being 
played up all week as intensifying troop movements were 
merely “continued reports of the same thing but from dif- 
ferent places.” There was absolutely nothing in the re- 
ports to indicate any increase in the number of Red Army 
troops in Iran, or that they have moved into any section not 
in the occupation zone. Even after the Soviet denial the 
State Department and the correspondents continued pro- 
vocative reports of increases in troops obviously arrived at 
by counting the same ones over and over. A UP corre- 
spondent visiting Kiraj, supposed “focal point of the Iranian 
crisis,” saw only one Red soldier. 

On March 2 the Soviet Government began the with- 
drawal of its troops from the eastern part of Iran, in ac- 
cordance with the agreement in the British-Soviet-Iranian 
(Continued on page 27) 





STALIN ANSWERS CHURCHILL 


The text of the Moscow broadcast of 
March 13 on Premier Stalin’s statement 
as cabled by UP to the American press: 


FEW days ago, a Pravda corre- 

spondent approached Stalin with a 
request to clarify a series of questions 
connected with the speech of Mr. 
Churchill. Comrade Stalin gave clari- 
fications which are set out below in the 
form of answers to the correspondent’s 
questions: 


Q.—How do you assess the last speech 
of Mr. Churchill which was made in the 
United States? 

A—lI assess it as a dangerous act, 
calculated to sow the seeds of discord 
among the Allied governments and ham- 
per their cooperation. 

Q.—Can one consider that the speech 
of Mr. Churchill is damaging to the 
cause of peace and security? 

A.—Undoubtedly, yes. In substance, 
Mr. Churchill now stands in the position 
of a firebrand of war. And Mr. Church- 
ill is not alone here. He has friends 
not only in England but also in the 
United States of America. 

In this respect, one is reminded re- 
markably of Hitler and his friends. Hit- 
ler began to set war loose by announcing 
his racial theory, declaring that only peo- 
ple speaking the German language repre- 
sented a fully valuable nation. Mr 
Churchill begins to set war loose also by 
a racial theory, maintaining that only 
nations speaking the English language 
are fully valuable nations, called upon 
to decide the destinies of the entire 
world. 

The German racial theory brought 
Hitler and his friends to the conclusion 
that the Germans, as the only fully valu- 
able nation, must rule over other nations. 
The English racial theory brings Mr. 
Churchill and his friends to the conclu- 
sion that nations speaking the English 
language, being the only fully valuable 
nations, should rule over the remaining 
nations of the world. 

In substance, Mr. Churchill and his 
friends in England and the United States 
present nations not speaking the English 
language with something like an_ ulti- 
matum: 

“Recognize our lordship voluntarily 
and then all will be well. In the con- 
trary case, war is inevitable.” 

But the nations have shed their blood 
during five years of cruel war for the 
sake of liberty and the independence of 
their countries, and not for the sake of 
exchanging the lordship of Hitler for the 
lordship of Churchill. 

It is, therefore, highly probable that the 
nations not speaking English, and which, 
however, make up an enormous majority 
of the world’s population, will not con- 
sent to go into a new slavery. The trag- 
edy of Mr. Churchill lies in the fact 
that he, as a deep-rooted Tory, cannot 
understand this simple and obvious truth. 

There is no doubt that the set-up of 
Mr. Churchill is a set-up for war, a call 
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to war with the Soviet Union. It is also 
clear that such a set-up as that of Mr. 
Churchill is incompatible with the exist- 
ing treaty of alliance between England 
and the USSR. It is true that Mr. 
Churchill, in order to confuse his read- 
ers, declares in passing that the length 
of the Anglo-Soviet treaty for mutual 
aid and codperation could easily be ex- 
tended to fifty years. 

But how can one reconcile such a 
statement by Mr. Churchill with his set- 
up for war against the Soviet Union, his 


preaching of war against the Soviet - 


Union? It is clear that these things can 
in no way be compatible. 

If Mr. Churchill, calling for war 
against the Soviet Union, still considers 
iz possible to extend the duration of the 
Anglo-Soviet treaty to fifty years, then 
it means that he considers this treaty as 
an empty piece of paper, to be used to 
conceal and disguise his anti-Soviet 
set-up. 

On this account, one cannot consider 
seriously the declaration of Mr. Church- 
ill’s friends in England about the exten- 
sion of the Soviet-English treaty to fifty 
years or more. Problems of the duration 
of a treaty have no sense if one of the 
parties violates the treaty and turns it 
into an empty scrap of paper. 

QO.—How do you assess that part of 
Mr. Churchill’s speech in which he at- 
tacks the democratic regime of the Euro- 
pean countries which are our neighbors, 
and in which he criticizes the good 
neighborly relations established between 
these countries and the Soviet Union? 

A.—This part of Mr. Churchill’s 
speech is a mixture of the elements of 
libel with the elements of rudeness and 
lack of tact. Mr. Churchill maintains 
that Warsaw, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, 
Budapest, Belgrade, Bucharest and Sofia, 
all these famous cities and the popula- 
tions of those areas, are within the Soviet 
sphere and are all subjected to Soviet 
influence and to the increasing control of 
Moscow. 

Mr. Churchill qualifies this as the 
“boundless expansionist tendencies of the 
Soviet Union.” It requires no special 
effort to show that Mr. Churchill rudely 
and shamelessly libels not only Moscow 
but also the above-mentioned states 
neighborly to the USSR. 

To begin with, it is quite absurd to 
speak of the exclusive control of the 
USSR in Vienna and Berlin, where there 
are Allied Control Councils with repre- 
sentatives of four states, where the 
USSR has only one-fourth of the voice. 

It happens sometimes that some peo- 
ple are unable to refrain from libel, but 
still they should know a limit. 

Secondly, one cannot forget the fol- 
lowing fact: The Germans carried out 

an invasion of the USSR through Fin- 
land, Poland, Romania, Bulgaria and 
Hungary. The Germans were able to 
carry out the invasion through these 
countries by reason of the fact that these 
countries had governments inimical to 
the Soviet Union. 
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As a result of the German invasion, 
the Soviet Union irrevocably lost—in 
battles with the Germans, and also dur- 
ing the German occupation and through 
the expulsion of Soviet citizens to Ger- 
man slave labor camps—about 7,000,000 
people. In other words, the Soviet Union 
has lost in men several times more than 
Britain and the United States together. 

It may be that some quarters are try- 
ing to push into oblivion these sacrifices 
of the Soviet people which insured the 
liberation of Europe from the Hitlerite 
yoke. 

But the Soviet Union cannot forget 
them. One can ask, therefore, what can 
be surprising in the fact that the Soviet 

nion, in a desire to insure its security 
for the future, tries to achieve that these 
countries should have governments whose 
relations to the Soviet Union are loyal? 
How can one, without having lost one’s 
reason, qualify these peaceful aspirations 
of the Soviet Union as “expansionist 
tendencies” of our government? 

Mr. Churchill further maintains that 
the Polish government under Russian 
lordship has been spurred to an unjust 
and criminal spoliation against Germany. 
Here every word is a rude and offensive 
libel. 

Contemporary, democratic Poland is 
led by outstanding men. They have 
shown in deeds that they know how to 
defend the interests and worth of their 
homeland, as their predecessors failed 
to do. 

What reason has Mr. Churchill to 
maintain that the leaders of contempo- 
rary Poland can submit their country 
to a lordship by representatives of any 
country whatever? Does Mr. Churchill 
here libel the Russians because he has 
intentions of sowing the seeds of discord 
between Poland and the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Churchill is not pleased that 
Poland should have turned her policy 
toward friendship and alliance with the 
USSR. There was a time when in the 
mutual relations between Poland and 
the USSR there prevailed an element of 
conflict and contradiction. This gave a 
possibility to statesmen of the kind of 
Mr. Churchill to play on these contra- 
dictions, to take Poland in hand under 
the guise of protection from the Rus- 
sians, to frighten Russia by specters of 
war between Poland and herself, and 
to take for themselves the role of 
arbiters. 

But this time is past. For enmity 
between Poland and Russia has given 
place to friendship between them, and 
Poland, present democratic Poland, does 
not wish any longer to be a playing-ball 
in the hands of foreigners. It seems to 
me that this is just what annoys Mr. 
Churchill and urges him to rude, tactless 
outbursts against Poland. After all, it is 
no laughing matter for him. He is not 
allowed to play for other people’s stakes. 

As for Mr. Churchill’s attack on the 
Soviet Union in connection with the ex- 
tending of the western boundaries of 

(Continued on page 26) 
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N the early years of the Soviet re- 
gime when Lenin was doing with 

the Russian empire what Churchill at 
a later date swore he had no intention 
of doing with the British empire— 
namely liquidating it in the name of 
self-determination—there was little or 
no applause in the foreign offices of the 
world. On the contrary, Lenin’s large- 
handed generosity with the patrimony 
of the Romanoffs was suspected of be- 
ing not altogether disinterested. It was 
interpreted as part of a devious scheme 
to undermine and subvert the capital- 
ist system by encouraging through ex- 
ample the breakup of the colonial- 
imperialist structure which was one of 
its main supports. 

When Soviet diplomacy “unilateral- 
ly” recognized the independence of the 
Baltic states in 1919, Washington 
withheld recognition for several years 
still hoping to see them become part 
of a reconstructed capitalist Russian 
state. When the Soviet Union in 1921 
“unilaterally” denounced the economic 
and political privileges which Tsarist 
Russia had acquired in northern Persia 
in 1907, without consulting Britain 
which had secured similar privileges in 
southern Persia in the same year— 
Downing Street interpreted it as an 
attempt to stir up unrest in the Middle 
East and threaten Britain’s lifeline to 
India. When the Soviet Union re- 
turned to Turkey the Armenian prov- 
inces which Tsarist Russia had wrested 
from Turkey in 1878 at the cost of 
tens of thousands of Russian lives, this 
was at the very time that Britain was 
helping herself to Palestine, Trans- 
jordania and Iraq, and France was 
helping herself to Syria and Lebanon, 
and Italy and Greece were trying to 
help themselves to the rest of Turkey. 

Russia’s territorial philanthropy was 
once again interpreted as an attempt to 
foment unrest in the Middle East and 
threaten the aforesaid British lifeline 
to India. With equal suspicion inter- 
national diplomacy regarded the other 
“unilateral” Soviet move in the Far 
East when the USSR renounced ex- 
traterritoriality in China and all the 
political’ and half of the economic priv- 
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ileges which were left to Tsarist Rus- 
sia in Northern Manchuria after the 
Russo-Japanese war—this at a time 
when all the other powers, the United 
States as well as Britain, France and 
Japan, vigorously held on to their 
shares of imperialist privilege and loot, 
and Japan vigorously expanded hers. 

Today it is only necessary to cast a 
random glance at the front pages of 
our newspapers to realize what a com- 
plete reversal of attitude has occurred 
among the critics of Russian foreign 
policy. Whereas in Lenin’s day the 
Soviet Union was feared in the world’s 
chancelleries as the irreconcilable en- 
emy of international imperialism, today 
these same quarters profess to blame it 
for deserting the path of Lenin and 
becoming the same old imperialist rival 
which it was in Tsarist days. The 
emergence of the USSR by ordeal of 
combat as the greatest military power 
in Eurasia and above all its reabsorp- 
tion of territories ceded away during 
the revolutionary period, its policy of 
trying to regain certain economic priv- 
ileges in China and Iran and its resur- 
rected interest in the Dardanelles—has 
provided the pretext for contemporary 
critics to aver that the Communist 
leaders of Russia are merely continuing 
the old policies of the Romanoffs; the 
same irresistible steamroller expansion 
across Europe and Asia, the same in- 
satiable thirst for warm water ports in 
the Baltic, in the Mediterranean and 
on the Pacific, the same pressure against 
Britain’s lifeline of empire in the Mid- 
dle East. Only the all-important key- 
stone of Russo-American rivalry can- 
not be fitted into this threatening struc- 
ture, for there is no precedent in the 
century and a half of Russo-American 
relations under the Tsars for any po- 
litical rivalry between the two states. 
However, this has not prevented Amer- 
ican critics from joining the British in 
castigating Stalin for being the suc- 
cessor to Peter the Great and Ivan the 
Terrible instead of Lenin and Marx. 

The idea that the policies of a na- 
tion tend to perpetuate themselves, re- 
gardless of the regime in power, has 
been lent considerable support by recent 
historical studies tending to prove the 
continuity of Prussian and Nazi poli- 


cies in German history. On the other 
hand, the role of economic factors in 
altering a nation’s policies cannot be 
lightly dismissed. Thus in the nine- 
teenth century, when Britain was the 
workshop of the world and the United 
States was an industrial infant, Britain 
was the international champion of free 
trade whereas the United States espoused 
Protection. Today, when the United 
States is the workshop of the world 
and Britain is in her industrial sec- 
ond childhood it is we who are the 
champions of international free trade 
while Britain clamors for Protection. 
To what extent Soviet Russia is merely 
the geographic and national successor 
to Tsarist Russia and to what extent 


the revolutionary change in the eco-" 


nomic structure has altered the foreign 
policy of the new state, can only be 
ascertained by a comparative study of 
Soviet Russian and ‘Tsarist Russian 
positions in the world. Fortunately 
there are unimpeachable objective cri- 
teria for such a study. Since the accu- 
sation against both Soviet and Tsarist 
Russia is essentially territorial in char- 
acter, the unprejudiced maps of any 
good modern history should make idea! 
witnesses both for the prosecution and 
defense. 

The fever chart of empire has been 
frequently plotted on maps, so we have 
a pretty good idea of what an expand- 
ing empire should look like cartograph- 
ically. During the war, newspaper and 
magazine readers 
with comparative maps showing like a 
graph the rise of the Japanese empire 
from its first expansion in 1895 to its 
zenith in’ 1942 and similar maps 
showed the widening eddy of Hitler’s 
empire between 1933 and 1942. And 
from our school histories we can all 
remember the maps showing the expan- 
sion of our own infant republic across 
the continent in the first half of the 
nineteenth century and the rise of 
Prussia from a German principality in 
the eighteenth century to the German 
empire in the nineteenth. Let us there- 
fore take similar fever charts of both 
Tsarist and Soviet “expansionism” and 
see what they look like on the maps, 
taking care to measure them not only 
against each other but against their 





were familiarized. 























surviving imperial rivals. And since it 
is a question of imperialism, we will 
concentrate on the last century and a 
half, particularly the nineteenth cen- 
tury, considered by all authorities as 
the classic century of imperialism. 


iI 


In the case of the USSR, if we 
confine ourselves to the years 1939- 
45 the maps show a sizable territorial 
expansion over that of 1921, though 
considering the vast size of the USSR 
(8,330,000 sq. mi.) the percentage of 
expansion is not very large, being less 
than 250,000 square miles or about 
3 per cent. In Europe it includes the 
Petsamo and Karelian districts acquired 
from Finland, the Baltic States, the 
northern part of East Prussia, the east- 
ern half of pre-war Poland, Ruthenia, 
Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina. In 
Asia it consists of southern Sakhalin, 
the Kuriles and Tannu Tuva. But the 
history (and geography) of the USSR 
did not begin in 1939, least of all 
according to those who see it mere- 
ly as the successor to Tsarist imperial- 
ism. The Soviet Government was not. 
however, the immediate successor to 
the Tsarist regime but of the Kerensky 
regime which we enthusiastically rec- 
ognized and supported and with whom 
we were allied in a war in which the 
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known aims of the new regime were 
that of the Tsarist government, includ- 
ing not only the annexation of Galicia. 
Ruthenia, and Bukovina but of Con- 
and a 


the Dardanelles 


stantinople, 






greater Armenia carved out of north- 
ern ‘Turkey. ‘There was no question at 
all in Washington about -the indepen- 
dence of Finland, the Baltic States or 
even Poland. Only after the over- 
throw of the Kerensky government 
when the Soviets began negotiating 
with Germany at Brest-Litovsk for a 
separate peace, did Wilson promulgate 
his famous Fourteen Points (January 
18, 1918) and in that document the 
independence of Poland alone is pro- 
posed. 

When we compare the present bor- 
ders of: the Soviet Union with that of 
Kerensky Russia or what is the same, 
the 1914 boundaries of Tsarist Russia 
—we find that despite Tsarist terri- 


The maps on this and the adjoining page 
illustrate: The Big Three in 1800, at the 
opening of the imperialist derby. The Big 
Three in 1914 when, contrary to popular 
opinion, Russia alone of the Big Three made 
no substantial territorial gains during this 
decisive century. The Big Three in 1946— 
note that the Soviet Union is slightly smaller 
today than Tsarist Russia in 1914. 
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torial losses in the Russo-Japanese war, 
the present expanded area of the USSR 
is still substantially smaller than the 
empire it inherited. Unlike Tsarist 
Russia it does not include Finland. It 
does not include Spitsbergen, claimed 
by Tsarist Russia and awarded in 1920 
by the Allied Supreme Council to Nor- 
Way, a state which was neutral in the 
war against Germany. It does not in- 
clude the Aaland Islands and the key 
Baltic island of Gothland—the former 
awarded to Finland, the latter to Swe- 
den, a state nominally neutral in the 
first world war but actually about as 
neutral as it was in the present war 
when its tremendous industrial re- 
sources were about ten times as valu- 
able to Hitler as the aid of Mussolini’s 
third-class legions. It does not include 
Tsarist Russian Poland, now core of 
the new Polish Republic. And lastly it 
does not include the provinces of Kars, 
Ardahan, and part of Batum province 
which the Soviet Union ceded to Tur- 
key in 1922, 

All this taken together adds up 
to the following: In the course of three 
decades the Soviet Union lost or ceded 
away about 330,000 square miles and 
regained about 250,000 square miles, a 
net loss of 80,000 square miles. In the 
same period the British empire, which 
fought two wars merely to retain its 
holdings, managed to increase these 










































































holdings by a million and a half square 
miles (most of the German possessions 
in Africa and Melenesia, Palestine, 
Transjordania, Iraq, Oman, and Had- 
ramaut in the first war) without count- 
ing its present control of Mussolini’s 
African empire which it shows no in- 
tention of surrendering. Even the 
French empire can report a net gain for 
the period. In the first world war she 
added a half million square miles to 
her empire, Alsace-Lorraine, Syria, 
Lebanon, parts of German Africa and 
sundry islands in the south Pacific. 
Even if she is forced to recognize the 
independence of Syria and gets no ter- 
ritorial gains in the Rhineland, an ad- 
mitted French objective—France still 
comes out with a net gain of more than 
400,000 square miles in this same pe- 
riod. It would seem from the map that 
if Stalin’s ideal is to be another Peter 
the Great, territorially at any rate, he 
has still to catch up with Nicholas the 
Second of Russia, not to speak of 
Clemenceau, Lloyd George and Attlee. 


We now come down to the second 
part of our inquiry—the territorial ex- 
pansion of Tsarist Russia. During the 
classic century of imperialism—roughly 
from 1800 to 1914—more than half of 
the earth’s surface changed hands. 
Since the great powers of today crystal- 


lized into their present shape largely 
during this century and since a study 
of Tsarist imperialism must necessarily 
reduce itself to a study in comparative 
imperialism, this period makes an ideal 
historical frame. 

One does not have to study the po- 
litical map of the world of 1800 very 
long, to be struck by a remarkable 
historical phenomenon. No one looking 
at the sparse areas colored United 
States, the British empire or the 
French empire, could possibly recog- 
nize in them any resemblance to the 
swollen lineaments of present-day 
USA, or the British and French em- 
pires, but he would have no difficulty 
in recognizing on this 1800 map the 
outlines of the present-day Soviet State 
or the slightly larger Tsarist empire of 
1914. 

In 1800 the United States consisted 
only of the original territory which it 
secured from Britain by the Treaty of 
Independence, namely the area east of 
the Mississippi minus Florida and the 
Gulf of Mexico littoral. In 1803 we 
purchased Louisiana from Napoleon, 
thereby doubling our area. Part of our 
successful purchase bid was a threat to 
join the British coalition against France 
if our offer was refused. In 1819 we 
purchased Florida and the Gulf littoral 
from Spain which preferred to sell it 
to us rather than to have it taken by 
force. In 1845 by the technique of 
putsch and puppet state since made 
malodorous by Germany and Japan, 
we detached Texas from Mexico. In 
1846 with the slogan “54.40 or fight” 
we forced Britain to give up its claim 
to Oregon. In 1848 by a war which al- 
most all American historians have 
termed an act of unprovoked aggres- 
sion, we annexed the northern half of 
Mexico, an area comprising the pres- 
ent states of California, Nevada, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Utah and Colo- 
rado. In 1867 we purchased Alaska 
from Russia, among whose considera- 
tions for selling was the fear that Brit- 
ain would grab it from her. In 1898 by 
a well-engineered palace revolution we 
secured Hawaii. In that same year by 
a war which few Americans have jus- 
tified, we seized the Philippines and 
Puerto Rico from Spain and secured a 
protectorate over Cuba which in no 
way differs from the British protecto- 
rate over Egypt. In 1903 we staged a 
separatist revolution in Panama the 
northern province of Colombia (shades 
of Azerbaidzhan!) and got the new 
state to cede us the Panama Canal 

(Continued on page 33) 
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HE week of impressive ceremonies 

at the Vatican which was climaxed 
by the elevation to the College of Car- 
dinals of thirty-two prelates from nine- 
teen countries produced events and pub- 
lic statements which cannot be ignored 
by anyone interested in the Soviet 
Union and its place in world politics. 
As this was the first post-war assem- 
blage of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
all eyes naturally were turned towards 
Rome. What was done and said clear- 
ly indicated that the Vatican is now 
determined to resume its pre-war anti- 
Soviet crusade. This was stated blunt- 
ly by Pope Pius XII in his address to 
the new Cardinals, delivered in the 
presence of diplomatic representatives 
accredited to the Vatican from thirty 
nations. Although he had refrained 
“from expressing, either by word or 
pen, a single indication of approval or 
encouragement in favor of the war 
taken up against Russia in 1941... 
assuredly,” declared the Pope, “our 
silence cannot be counted on when the 
faith or the foundations of Christian 
civilization are at stake.” 

It is impossible to avoid the clear 
inference that the elimination of Naz- 
ism as a threat to Roman Catholicism 
has now cleared the stage for a revival 
of the Vatican’s drive against Com- 
munism. The Pope admits that his 
silence on the Russian War was ac- 
tually a silence of duress. The Vatican 
was finally compelled by the facts to 
recognize that Nazi _ totalitarianism, 
which it had encouraged in the early 
vears, had become a Frankenstein men- 
ster. As long as Nazism in its more 
virulent form was thriving, the Vatican 
was willing to accept the championship 
of the democratic cause by the Red 
Army. But the instant that Nazism as 
2 threat to the Roman Church was de- 
stroyed, the Vatican was eager to re- 
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enter the fray against its original enemy 
—the USSR. What other construction 
can be put on these blunt words? 

The Pope’s principal speech to the 
assemblage of Cardinals is not easy to 
analyze and much of its turgid gen- 
eralization about the Church has no 
particular bearing on the subject cf 
this article. Two things, however, can 
not be ignored. First, he directs a ma- 
jor attack against “modern imperial- 
ism” which, as he puts it, “does not 
seek out man as such, but the material 
things and forces to which it subjects 
man.” Here is a subtle innuendo which 
the press universally has been quick to 
interpret as the expansion of “com- 
munist materialism.” “It carries in 
it,” declares His Holiness, “germs 
which endanger the very foundations 
of human intercourse.” Secondly, he 
goes on to say, “... the faithful, and 
more precisely the laity, are in the 
front line of the Church’s life... . 
They are the Church . . . who, with 
the consent of their bishops, have unit- 
ed in particular associations relating to 
the most diverse spheres of life... . 
The Holy See has never ceased to ap- 
prove of and praise these organiza- 
tions.” Here, in the most guarded lan-- 
guage, is a re-affirmation of Catholic 
Action through the influence of lay 
groups and Catholic political parties. 

For generations the Italian prepon- 
derance in the College of Cardinals 
has been criticized by many Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike. With the ele- 
vation of the thirty-two new Cardinals, 
for the first time in history Italians are 
divested of their majority control. 
They are reduced to sixty-seven Car- 
dinals out of sixty-nine. However, they 
still dominate that section of the Col- 
lege which controls Vatican diplom- 
acy; it may be a long time before a 
non-Italian becomes the Papal Secre- 
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tary of State. This general broadening 
of the College of Cardinals is un- 
doubtedly in itself a good thing, but it 
comes under considerable pressure from 
European events. The Roman Church 
is not as secure in Europe as it once 
was, and this inclusion of five United 
States Cardinals, one from Canada, 
six from Latin America, and four from 
widely scattered sections of the world 


is not wholly idealistic; in spite of the 


Pope’s fine talk about universalism, it 
represents a strategic broadening of the 
Church’s base. For some time it has 
been argued that Latin America, the 
United States and China must increas- 
ingly become the bulwark of Roman 
Catholicism. In this development there 
is no direct anti-Soviet implication but 
no one cognizant with the Roman 
Catholic press in the New World can 
fail to recognize an intensification of 
the Church’s effort to identify itself 
with the fight against Communism as 
an inevitable by-product of this shift. 
The new Cardinals have in many cases 
been outspoken in their attacks on the 
Soviet Union. Cardinal Spellman of 
New York and Cardinal Griffin of 
London are notorious examples. 

The election to the College of the 
Roman Catholic Patriarch of Turkish 
Armenia, Gregory Peter XV Agagin- 
anian, becomes of peculiar significance 
in view of the widespread Armenian 
movement for the inclusion of Arme- 
nian territory now in Turkish hands 
within Soviet Armenia. 

A less clear but no less interesting 
aspect of the broadening of the College 
of Cardinals is the appointment of two 
U. S. Cardinals and six others to the 
Oriental Congregation of the College, 
which has ecclesiastical authority over 
the Middle East, the southern Balkans, 
Egypt and Ethiopia. This increases the 

(Continued on page 31) 
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ROM the very beginning of the 

first UNO session in London—in 
the fights for places on the Security 
Council and over the permanent chair- 
man of the Assembly-—it was apparent 
that the British Empire and the nations 
she could call or threaten to her side 
would try to turn the gathering into 
a forum against the Soviet Union, into 
a Western Bloc against the USSR. 

The issue was clear: It was either 
to be the world of the abortive London 
Conference of Foreign Ministers, or 
the world of the hopeful, realistic 
Moscow Conference. No one should 
have expected a rosy glow of agree- 
ment over every topic. The UNO 
wasn’t set up because the nations 
thought and acted alike, that their 
aspirations, ambitions and longings led 
down one narrow path. There would 
have been no need for a world organi- 
zation in a-world like that. It was 
precisely because there were differences 
that the UNO had to be called into 
existence. What it had to do was to 
find a broad highway down which all 
could march to security and peace. 

London was the crossroads; let’s 
see where the UNO went. | 

Assembly Chairmanship: During the 
organizational stage of the meeting it 
was agreed between the USSR and 
the USA that Foreign Minister Lie 
of Norway was the man for the job. 
The Soviet Union nominated him. 
There was no other nominee. Yet, we 
find that Britain’s man, Foreign Min- 
ister Spaak of Belgium, is chairman 
of the Assembly. Secretary of State 
Byrnes’ failure to second Lie’s nomi- 
nation gave the USA’s Western 
Hemisphere bloc the go-ahead signal 
to vote for Spaak, one of the archi- 
tects of the Western Bloc against 
Russia. 

The statesmen and the press called 
this a victory over the Russians in- 
stead of by its right name—a victory 
for cheap, parliamentary maneuver- 
ings that would have done credit to 
filibustering Southern Congressmen. 
The Soviet delegation rightfully felt 
that if Byrnes did not intend to keep 
his promise he should have said so in 
the first place. While this was not the 
most important isue before the nations, 
it was symptomatic and prophetic of 
things to come. 
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Iran and Turkey: While only the 
Iranian issue was brought against 
Russia before the Security Council 
(through British proddings), the two 
nations must be linked, since the So- 
viet Union’s relations with them are 
similar, save for the matter of troops. 
The Iranian charge was that the USSR 
was not allowing government troops 
into Azerbaidzhan Province to put 
down an uprising against the Teheran 


-regime, and was, in fact, interfering 


with the sovereignty of the nation. 
The Soviet Union’s position, briefly, 
was a denial that it was helping the 
separatist movement and that it could 
not allow Iranian troops to move into 
Azerbaidzhan on the ground that this 
would cause bloodshed. The fall of 
Premier Ibrahim Hakimi’s govern- 
ment and a Soviet-Iranian agreement 
to attempt to settle the differences 
among themselves removed the matter 
from the Security Council’s agenda. 
But the issue has been kept flaming 
by Britain and the USA, because. it is 


-not a matter between the Soviet Union 


and Iran alone, but between Soviet, 
British and US interests in the Middle 
East. And that goes for Turkey, from 
whom the USSR is seeking access to 
the Mediterranean. That’s what you'll 
find if you blow away the man-made 
fog of “poor little Iran” and “poor 
little Turkey.” 

The facts are simple: There is no 
question of Iran’s or Turkey’s inde- 
pendence or narrowing of borders. 
Both are inviolate,.as far as I can 
see from a close study of the USSR’s 
position. There is no question of the 
USSR’s seeking Hitlerian living room 
in the Middle East. What the Soviet 
Union wants is an end to special 
privileges for the other powers in Iran 
and Turkey. What it intends to get 
are equality and reciprocity. 

Max Werner pointed. out in PM— 
rightly, I think—that in the Soviet 
concept, Iran and Turkey have the 
same relation to Soviet strategic inter- 
ests as the Low Countries to Britain 
and Mexico to the USA. “The So- 
viet Union,” he wrote, “is the neigh- 
bor of Iran; Britain is not. The Soviet 
Union has a land frontier with Iran; 
Britain has to support its influence 
through the arduous 4000-mile long 
sea communications.” 





The point he made is that Britain 
has economic influence in Iran far 
superior to the Soviet Union, and that 
the Soviet Union requires guarantees 
against eventual British political and 
military penetration. It does not object 
to British exploitation of Iranian oil 
fields, it does object to the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Co. making Iranian policy. 
The only solution for Iran and Turkey 
—and for the peace of the world—is 
real independence for the two nations. 
And that’s also the best guarantee for 
Soviet interests in the Middle East. 

All these little pieces of conflict are 
part of the big crisis in empire, of 
British influence. Iran is the center of 
the former zone of that influence, and 
the anachronistic* British Empire is 
fighting desperately to keep what it has, 
grab what it can (witness Greece), 
and help other tottering empires (wit- 
ness Indonesia). 

Actually, Britain could be more se- 
cure by working. in the Middle East 
within the Big Three framework than 
by going it alone in the most backward 
area in the world, politically, socially 
and economically. Britain has helped 
keep it that way, and she is losing out. 
A more progressive foreign policy, a 
little democracy in the Middle East, a 
little more feeling for the depressed 
peoples and a little more understand- 
ing of other nations’ rights in a free 
world would do more to keep her 
alive than all the mercenary armies 
she could muster to fight an imperial 
cause long lost. 

Perhaps “democracy” is the key 
word here. Maybe Britain believes 
that granting a little democracy :in Pal- 
estine to the Jews and Arabs, or in 
India, or allowing the USSR to have 
the trusteeship over ‘Tripolitania, 
would eventually be fatal to feudalism 
and colonialism throughout that vast 
area. But here again she is fighting a 
lost cause. All she can do is put blocks 
in the path of progress. She can’t 
stop it. 

As for Turkey specifically: The de- 
mand for access to the Mediterranean 
is not a new Bolshevist trick to harass 
the capitalistic powers. Sea blockade 
has always been a British weapon, Brit- 
ain always tried to keep Russia land- 
locked, from Tsarist days to now. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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American youth delegates tour the country, meet the 
people and learn about the USSR from personal contact 


HAVE just returned from a six 
weeks visit in the Soviet Union. I 
was in Europe representing the United 


- States Student Assembly at the Inter- 


national Youth Conference in London 
and was one of the twelve of the Amer- 
ican delegation who was able to accept 
the invitation of the Soviet Anti-Fascist 
Youth Committee to visit their coun- 
try in December and January. The 
purpose of the trip was to enable us to 
see what makes the Soviet Union 
“tick.” We were there to get ac- 
quainted with the Soviet people, to 
learn about their art and music, to 
visit their schools, their factories, their 
farms, in short, to see how their so- 
cial system works in actual practice. 
The Soviet people understand that 
future peace in the world depends upon 
mutual understanding and cooperation 
between two of the most powerful 
countries in the world, the USA, and 
the USSR, and they realize that this 
becomes difficult when the American 
people have so many misconceptions of 
life in the Soviet Union. For this rea- 
son they wanted some American young 
people to come and see the country for 
themselves. 

We covered a good deal of ground 
in our visit. We spent a night in Minsk 
in Byelo-Russia, three weeks in Mos- 
cow, three days in Leningrad, two 
weeks in the Union Republic of 
Georgia, and two days in Stalingrad. 

The first thing that is always asked 
of those who have been to the Soviet 
Union is: Were you able to wander 
«round on your own, or did you see 
only what they wanted you to see? 
‘There are two aspects to the answer. 
We were not able to do much roam- 
ing around on our own, simply because 
we did not know the language and we 
should have had to take one of the two 
interpreters away from the whole 
croup. The group schedule was very 
tightly planned in order to fit in as 
much as possible in the six short weeks 
that we were there, and individual 
wanderings upset the schedule for ev- 
eryone else. However, as a group, we 
made many requests for things we 
wanted to do and see. There were 
many statistics that we wanted. We 
felt, for instance, that we could not 
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get a real picture of how people lived 
when everywhere we went we were 
treated as special guests. We asked, 
therefore, to speak to an expert on eco- 
nomics who could give us figures on 
food consumption, clothing, housing, 
and general standards of living. We 
asked to attend church and to talk to 
a religious leader. We asked to visit 
a primary school. We asked to visit 


Alice Horton, author of this article, in Mos- 
cow. She is wearing the warm clothing that 
the Soviet authorities gave the delegates 
who came unprepared for the cold winter 


some private homes, Our hosts made 
every effort to arrange our schedule 
so that we could fit in everything that 
we wanted to do. We visited schools, 
universities, churches, museums, facto- 
ries, Pioneer houses, collective farms, 
state farms, rest homes, libraries, or- 
phan homes. We attended the opera, 
the ballet, concerts, movies, the the- 
ater. We talked to workers, to farm- 
ers, to students, to college professors, 
to youth leaders, to union leaders, to 
churchmen, to political scientists, to 
economists, to educators, to children. 
We came away feeling that we had 
been able to see much more in a large 
group than we should have been able 
to had it been necessary for us to poke 
around on our own. 

As a youth delegation we were most 





YOUTHFUL EYES SEE RUSSIA 


by ALICE HORTON 


interested in the activities of young 
people in the Soviet Union. It was an 
intangible thing, difficult to describe, 
that impressed me most about the youth 
of the Soviet Union. It was their 
spirit. Every single young person 
seemed to feel that the responsibility 
for the rebuilding of his country rested 
squarely on his own shoulders. No 
one had the attitude, all too prevalent 
in this country, that if he sat back to 
enjoy life someone else would do the 
work. Each young person was doing 
as much as he or she could to prove to 
the world that the Soviet system would 
work. ‘You may think we have an 
impossible task to accomplish,” young 
people everywhere told us, “but you 
come back in five years and then see 
what we shall have done.” 

In Leningrad, the young people 
were teaching themselves specialized 
trades, such as bricklaying and car- 
pentry, that could be put to use in re- 
building the city. The students who 
returned to Leningrad University hav- 
ing been spared, through evacuation, 
the rigors of staying there throughout 
the siege, worked as simple masons and 
carpenters to rebuild their university. 
Now that the university is largely re- 
built, many of the students, while con- 
tinuing their studies, are doing three 
or four hours of volunteer work a day 
in helping to rebuild other parts of the 
city. 

This spirit of which I speak is par- 
ticularly manifest in Stalingrad. This 
city, ninety-seven per cent of which 
was destroyed, was the symbol during 
the war of the mighty resistance of the 
Red Army. Now it has become the 
symbol of the valiant efforts of the 
Soviet people to rebuild their country. 
Twenty-three thousand young people, 
mostly young Komsomol volunteers, 
have flocked to Stalingrad from all over 
the Soviet Union to help build up a 
devastated city. 

There is one particular bricklaying 
brigade in Stalingrad which I know 
well. This brigade was organized by 
Nina Mikayova, a twenty-one-year- 
old Leningrader, who, when she re- 
turned to her native city after several 
years at the front, taught herself the 
bricklaying trade in order that she 
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might be useful in rebuilding. She 
volunteered through the Komsomol to 
go to Stalingrad, and after she got 
there, organized a bricklaying brigade 
of six young girls who had come from 
Armenia, Moscow, Siberia and the 
Urals. Nina became such an expert 
bricklayer that she soon became a 
Stakhanovite worker and was awarded 
the Order of Lenin, a very high award 
in the Soviet Union. 

I know from personal experience 
how hard this particular brigade work- 
ed, for I worked with them. Our dele- 
gation decided that we, as a group of 
young Americans, wanted to spend a 
day working to help rebuild Stalingrad, 
as a symbol of the united efforts of 
youth the world over to reconstruct a 
devastated world. On January 17th 
ot this year we turned our high-sound- 
ing phrases into sweat and sore muscles. 
Unfortunately for my aching back, I 
was assigned to be Nina’s helper, and 
although I did not know at the time 
that she was a Stakhanovite worker, I 
should have been able to guess it from 
the way she worked. She worked as 
if her life depended on getting each 
row of bricks laid in the shortest pos- 
sible time. I was worn out wheeling 
bricks and cement across the thin 
boards laid across the top of the build- 
ing fast enough so that she would not 
have to wait for her supplies. One 
would have thought it was Nina’s own 
house she was working on instead of a 
home for workers of the Stalingrad 
Tractor Plant. 

During dinner I asked one of the 
girls how long she planned to work in 
Stalingrad. She looked at me in sur- 
prise. ‘Why, until the city is rebuilt, 
of course.” Didn’t she want to finish 
her schooling, I asked, knowing that 
the war had interrupted the studies of 
every one of them. Yes, they all 
wanted to go back to school, she said, 
and were planning to go to an‘ evening 
school that was soon to be reopened in 
Stalingrad. All the girls loved Stalin- 
grad, and were watching its new 
growth as if it were their own child. 
That particular workers’ home they 
were working on would be finished in 
fifteen days, they said. The city plan- 
ners figure that the whole city of Sta- 
lingrad will be its former self in five 
years. 

It was a certain “social conscious- 
ness” of the young people that im- 
pressed us. ‘This spirit was not pecu- 
liar only to the young people, however, 
nor was it peculiar to city dwellers. 
Our delegation had a unique experi- 
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Reading down: American Youth Delegates leaving the National Hotel, in 
Two of the delegates, Mollie Lieber (left), of the American Youth 


they had their meals. 
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for Democracy, and Ann Postma, of the Universalist Youth Fellowship, with war orphans in 
Leningrad. The delegates interview Alexander Voznesensky, director of Leningrad University 


ence in being able to visit some of the 
collective farms in the southern Union 
Republic of Georgia. Very few for- 
eigners have visited these rural parts 
of Georgia which only a few years ago 
were some of the most backward areas 
in the world. Even among these sim- 
ple people, a social consciousness had 
taken hold; they were progressive and 
forward-looking; they saw the ad- 
vantages that could be gained for each 


individual by working together on a. 
collective project. 

One day we drove for four or five 
hours out of Tbilisi, the capital of 
Georgia, to visit a collective farm. We 
drove through the Caucasus Mountains 
on one of the worst roads I ever hope 
to see: in fact, there were some periods 
during that trip when I seriously won- 
dered whether, by a Webster defini- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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A talk with judges, a divorce case and a criminal case 
gives us a glimpse into the legal system of the USSR 


ie October 1945, I visited the 
Soviet Union as a member of the 
CIO delegation, upon the invitation 
of the All-Union Central Council of. 
Trade Unions. My stay was limited 
to four weeks and, as a labor delegate, 
was spent largely in visiting factories, 
talking to workers and trade union 
representatives and learning about the 
structure and functioning of the Soviet 
trade unions. 

Time did not permit a study of the 
Soviet legal system or extended dis- 
cussions with members of the Soviet 
bar. Nevertheless, such observations 
as I was able to make may be of in- 
terest to American lawyers whose 
knowledge of Soviet law is, unfor- 
tunately, all too limited. 

Much of my information was ob- 
tained in a day spent at the City Court 
of Moscow. In conversation with the 
presiding judge, I learned something 
of the structure of the Soviet courts. 
The highest court is the Supreme 
Court of the USSR, an appellate body 
elected by the Supreme Soviet. Each 
of the sixteen Soviet republics likewise 
has its Supreme Court, elected by the 
Supreme Soviet of the republic. Be- 
low these are the city courts in the 
large cities and regional courts, which 
have concurrent jurisdiction in non- 
metropolitan areas. ‘These are elected 
for five-year terms by the city or re- 
gional soviets. Finally, there are the 
people’s courts, whose jurisdiction 
covers a district of a large city or a 
part of a region. Under the 1936 


Constitution, judges of the people’s- 


courts are to be elected by direct 
suffrage every three years. The war 
delayed direct elections which will, 
however, be held this year. The peo- 
ple’s courts are courts of limited juris- 
diction. The city and regional courts 


_have general jurisdiction, both civil 


and criminal, and also hear appeals 
from the people’s courts. 

Our form of jury system is un- 
known in the Soviet Union. Instead, 
every city, regional and people’s court 
is composed of a judge and two lay 
associates for the trial of all cases. 
The judge is a member of the bar, who 
devotes his entire time to his office. 
The associates are drawn from a 
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panel, elected in the same manner and 
for the same term as the chief judge. 
They are not trained lawyers, but 
workers, farmers or professional peo- 
ple and serve for a total of not more 
than ten days a year. In all matters 
relating to the examination of wit- 
nesses and the ‘conduct of the trial, 
each associate has an equal*voice with 
the judge. And in making decisions, 
each of the three has one vote, so that 
the judge can be outvoted by the two 
associates. Associates sit only in trial 
courts and do not serve on appeals. 

Litigants in both civil and criminal 
cases have the right to challenge the 
composition of the court and—on a 
showing of prejudice—to secure the 
disqualification of one or more of its 
members. : 

The city of Moscow has 150 peo- 
ple’s courts and thirty divisions of the 
city court. There are 800 members 
of the Moscow Collegium of Lawyers. 
These are all general practitioners and 
exclude those lawyers who are em- 
ployed on a full time basis by govern- 
ment agencies. The members of the 
collegium practice in groups, each 
group establishing its own office in one 
of the districts of the city. After dis- 
cussion and upon recommendation of 
the Lawyers’ Collegium, fees are reg- 
ulated and fixed on the basis of a 
definite scale, depending upon the type 
of case and amount of time involved. 
Fees are paid, not to the individual 
lawyer but to the group, much as in 
the case of an American law firm. As 
one Moscow lawyer remarked to me, 
however, the members of the Moscow 
bar have no worries about keeping 
busy or earning enough in fees. 

The presiding judge informed me 
that litigants are represented by law- 
yers in seventy to eighty per cent of 
the civil cases that are tried before 
the city court. Under the Constitu- 
tion, defendants are entitled to counsel 
in criminal cases, and counsel is ap- 
pointed by the court if the defendant 
does not or cannot afford to retain his 
own. When I expressed surprise at 
the high percentage of lawyers re- 
tained in civil litigation, the presiding 
judge replied that this is in large part 
due to the fact that many categories of 
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litigants—such as Red Army men and 
trade union members—are provided 
with lawyers without charge. 

After talking with the presiding 
judge, I expressed the desire to wit- 
ness some trials. He ascertained that 
a divorce case was about to be heard 
and introduced me to the judge—a 
woman—who was to try it. 

As reported in the American press, 
Soviet divorce law was revised last 
year, making divorce procedure more 
difficult. Under the prior law, it was 
only necessary for the parties to ap- 
pear before a registrar, advise him of 
their desire, and, satisfactory arrange- 
ments having been made for the care 
of any children, divorce was auto- 
matic. Under the new law, a some- 
what protracted procedure is required. 
Application for divorce must first be 
made to the people’s court. The judge 
to whom the case is assigned examines 
the applicants and makes every effort 
to reconcile them. If reconciliation is 
impossible, either party may apply to 
the city or regional court for a de- 
cree. Publication of notice of the ap- 
plication in a daily paper is required. 
The court, after a hearing,. may grant 
the application or—if it finds the 
grounds insufficient—deny it. 

The case that I heard was tried in 
a small and informal courtroom. The 
judge and her two lay associates were 
seated behind a desk, the parties in 
front of them. This was a consent 
case and neither spouse was _repre- 
sented by counsel. The judge briefly 
summarized the facts from the docu- 
ments before her. The wife deserted 
in 1941, a few months after marriage, 
because she didn’t want to look after 
the husband’s three children by a for- 
mer wife. The judge then asked each 
party to state any facts they cared to. 
Their statements corresponded to her 
own summary. ‘Then, after the as- 
sociate judges had asked a few ques- 
tions, the court retired. It returned 
in about five minutes when the judge 
read a memorandum decision stating 
the facts concisely, granting the di- 
vorce, taxing each party with 500 
rubles costs, and allowing ten days for 
an appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
RSFSR. 
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I then asked to hear a criminal case 
and was introduced to the judge who 
was about to try one. 

We talked while waiting in his of- 
fice for the militia to bring the de- 
fendants to the courtroom. The judge 
had been elected to the city court 
twelve years ago and until 1941 had 
sat in its criminal division. With the 
outbreak of the war, he went to the 
front as an infantry officer. He fought 
throughout the war and, as the string 
of ribbons on his breast attested, with 
considerable distinction. He told us 
that he had served on all fronts, in- 
cluding Poland, Austria and Ger- 
many. He had been demobilized only 
a few days earlier and now was about 
to hear his first case since June, 1941. 

Like all of the Russians I met— 
lawyers, workers, farmers, intellectu- 
als—he stressed the need of closer 
American-Soviet friendship. He had 
been much impressed, in the occupied 
zones, with the good relations be- 
tween the men of the Red Army and 
our own and commented particularly 
on the friendliness and cooperative at- 
titude of our Negro troaps. 

‘The conversation turned from war 
and politics with the question which 
I had learned to expect from all Mus- 
covites, “Have you seen our ballet?” 
My affirmative answer and a comment 
on the Leningrad ballet as well pro- 
voked the equally invariable follow- 
up, “Which is better—theirs or ours?” 
My attempt at diplomatic evasion 
proved quite unsatisfactory, and the 
judge explained that his wife was a 
dancer at the Bolshoy Theater in 
Moscow, a compelling reason for his 
partisanship, 
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A people's court in Moscow. Judge Gretchukha is reading the sentence 


The judge then told us something 
about the case we were to hear. He 
had not seen the accused but was fa- 
miliar with the facts from the tran- 
script of the preliminary investigation 
Soviet Union and 
throughout Europe, precedes the trial 
itself. 

The proceeding was known as The 
Case of Kozlov and Others. The de- 
fendants were four young men and a 
girl, all ranging in age from 18 to 23. 
They were charged with. breaking into 
an old woman’s apartment armed with 
two revolvers, and robbing her of her 
clothing and other personal belong- 
ings. They returned with their booty 
to the room of the girl defendant, 
where they spent the night. The crime 
had been very clumsily committed, and 
all were arrested with their loot at 
the home of the girl next morning. 

With the exception of Kozlov—the 
principal defendant and organizer of 
the crime—all had confessed during 
the preliminary examination and en- 
tered pleas of guilty. Kozlov con- 
fessed and changed his plea during the 
course of the trial,:in the face of the 
inescapable evidence against him. 

As I learned later, a plea of guilty 
does not dispense with a trial of the 
facts under Soviet law. Despite the 
nature of the plea, the court is required 
to make. an independent determina- 
tion of the guilt or innocence of the 
accused after a full inquiry into the 
facts. 

From his examination of the pre- 
liminary investigation, it was the 
judge’s impression that the defendants 
—though young—were hardened and 
what he called “declassed elements.” 








Prior to 1941, he said, cases of this 
character had almost disappeared, but 
the strains and dislocations of war had 
resulted in some increase in this type 
of criminality. He asked us not to be 
surprised if the sentence imposed 
seemed severe. The tremendous tasks 
of peace and reconstruction facing the 
Soviet people, he told us, permitted 
no leniency toward criminal elements 
who hindered the achievement of the 
goals which the whole nation had set 
itself. 

Unfortunately, our departure from 
Moscow on the following day pre- 
vented us from hearing the closing 
pleas of the lawyers or the sentence 
finally imposed. We were abie to listen 
only to several hours of a trial that 
consumed a day and a half. The very 
length of the proceeding in a case of 
this character and in the face of pleas 
of guilty is some indication of the 
court’s scrupulous observance of the 
rights of the accused and its care to 
accord them the full and fair trial 
which the Soviet Constitution - guar- 
antees. This conclusion was fully 
borne out by my observation of the 
trial procedure. 

The courtroom was rather bare, 
with space for the participants and 
about fifty witnesses and spectators. 
The judge and his two associates sat 
behind a desk at floor-level and with 
them the secretary of the court. In 
front of them was a chair for wit- 
nesses, other than the defendants. To 
their left was the prosecutor, seated 
at a small desk. Opposite, were the 
defense attorneys, behind them the 
five defendents, who were guarded 

(Continued on page 32) 
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understanding 


by JESSICA SMITH 


HAD hoped very much that there 

would be an opportunity to talk 
with Piotr Sergeyevich Popkov, Chair- 
man of the Leningrad City Soviet, be- 
fore I left Leningrad, but was told 
he was so terribly busy the prospects 
were not very .hopeful. Considering 
the immensity of the reconstruction 
job that faced Leningrad, the main 
burden of which ‘was necessarily on 
his shoulders, this was easy to under- 
stand, so I did not press the point. 
However, on the morning of my last 
day in Leningrad word came that 
Popkov could see me at three o’clock 
that afternoon, but that he would 
have only until 3:45 as he was leaving 
for a conference in Moscow. 

On the Moscow Chaussée a hand- 
some new building to house the Lenin- 
grad Soviet was nearing completion 
when Hitler struck. Work on that 
and on a whole new well-planned en- 
semble of modern apartment houses 
and public buildings had to be aban- 
doned. More than that, damage from! 
bombs and shells had been heavy and 
now the problem was not only of com- 
pleting the building but of restoration, 
which had only just begun at the time 
of my visit. My appointment with 
Popkov was in temporary offices he 
was occupying in historic Smolny, one- 
time school for the daughters of the 
nobility which became the birthplace 
of the Revolution and where on No- 
vember 8, 1917, at the first Congress 
of Soviets, Lenin uttered the immortal 
words “Comrades, we shall now pro- 
ceed to construct the Socialist Order!” 

The handsome young commandant 


of Smolny was waiting for us outside. ° 


He led us up the brick walk, through 
the halls where Lenin paced so often, 
listening to the workers and farmers 
who came to him from all over the 
country, giving them advice, but main- 
ly listening—drawing from them much 
of the wisdom and the strength which 
went into the building of the new 
order. 
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Mayor Popkov 
Of Leningrad 


The local elections—how the City Soviet 
functions—a plea for. mutual 


Piotr Popkov, Mayor 
of Leningrad 


Popkov’s office retained the Lenin- 
like simplicity one felt in the whole 
building. Mayor Popkov is a small- 
ish, dark, simple, direct and friendly 
man, looking very much like an ordi- 
nary worker, which, indeed, he was, 
before he became the head of the 
mighty Soviet Union’s second city. 
He is the kind of person who puts 
you at your ease at once. He answered 
all my questions frankly and fully and 
in a leisurely manner not at all like 
a man about to catch a train. He 
asked me what specific things I would 
like to know. I told him that one of 
the questions least understood in 
America was that of the nature of 
Soviet democracy, especially in connec- 
tion with elections and the fact that 
there was ordinarily only one candi- 
date to be voted for. 

“Of course,” he said, “it is hard for 
us to understand why Americans 
should not consider our country dem- 
ocratic. From what we know of 
American democracy, we consider that 
our democracy is broader than yours. 
For example, I have heard criticism 
of our system on the ground that we 
have only one party. Now as I under- 
stand it, in your country ordinarily 
only two parties put up candidates. 
But, actually, do those two. parties 
really represent the interests of all the 
people? Since in our country we do 
not have opposing classes with con- 
flicting interests our people do not feel 
the need of having different political 
parties. At the same time, we pro- 
vide in our Constitution that all the 
different organized groups of our peo- 
ple can nominate candidates both to 
their local and national Soviets. Not 
only the Communist Party puts up 
candidates, but all kinds of organiza- 


tions—the trade unions, scientific or- 
ganizations, cultural groups, scientific 
bodies, cooperative associations. A big 
factory can put up a.candidate, a col- 
lective farm or any other organization 
of our working people.” 

“But what: bothers a great many 
Americans,” I said, “is that in the end 
there is only one candidate on the 
ballot. -That makes them think that 
the right of different organizations to 
put up candidates is just a cut and 
dried affair, that the Communist Party 
simply decides who it wants for can- 
didates in whatever organization, and 
that the people really have no voice.” 

Popkov smiled and went on pa- 
tiently. 

“Our elections are not just a one 
day affair. They are part of a con- 
tinuing process of democracy through 
which all the people at all times have 
a chance to participate in making de- 
cisions about everything that affects 
their lives. Elections are just one 
aspect of that process, and not the 
most important aspect. Take our 
Leningrad Soviet, for example. Be- 
fore the war there were 1,061 dep- 
uties, both Party and non-Party peo- 
ple, democratically elected by the 
people of Leningrad. The city is di- 
vided into election districts each of 
which put up their own candidates and 
voted for them. Final candidates 
were chosen only after long and thor- 
ough discussions in which everyone 
had a chance to participate. First the 
separate organizations meet to decide 
who their candidate will be. Many 
different names are brought up and 
thoroughly discussed. Anyone can 
bring up a name from the floor. Every- 


one who wishes, including the person — 


proposed, has a chance to talk. ‘These 
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are people well known to each other, 
they are familiar with each other’s 
work, they know who will best repre- 
sent their interests. Many names are 
brought forward and rejected. The 
candidate is finally decided on by ma- 
jority vote. After that, a general 
meeting is held in that election district, 
with representatives from all the dif- 
ferent organizations who wish to put 
forward candidates. Here again there 
is general discussion of the names pre- 
sented. If in the process of discussion 
it turns out that there are doubts as 
to the capabilities of the person sug- 
gested, the candidate himself may 
withdraw, or the delegates may de- 
cide to take the name off the list. Only 
when the people themselves feel fully’ 


_ assured that the candidate suggested 


will fully protect their interests do 
they decide on that person. 

“In our last elections 99 per cent 
of our people voted. No one can com- 
pel any of our voters to vote for any- 
one not satisfactory to them. The 
voting is secret and anyone who wishes 
may cross out the name on the list and 
write in another. If any candidate 
should fail to get a majority of the 
votes, provision is made for a new 
candidate to be nominated, and a new 
election to be held. That usually does 
not happen because there are such full 
and free discussions beforehand that 
anyone who did not have the con- 
fidence of the majority of the voters 
would be eliminated in advance. 
Unanimity is reached in the course of 
democratic discussion, and the final 
balloting simply registers what has 
previously been achieved.” 

“It’s just that unanimity that con- 
fuses most Americans,” I tried to ex- 
plain. ‘““They feel that such unanimity 
could only be achieved by some kind 
of compulsion.” 

Again Popkov smiled patiently. 

“Perhaps what Americans do not 
understand,” he went on “is that this 
unanimity is also part of a continuing 
process. These are people working 
together constantly on common prob- 
lems, working as a collective group. 
They are not people with different 
interests coming together just at elec- 
tion time. In the process of their 
work they find out which among their 
members are best fitted to do certain 
jobs. The candidates know that they 
will only continue to hold office as 
long as they actually serve the inter- 
ests of the people, the people who 
nominate them know very well that 
they don’t have:to keep anyone in 
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their 


office who does not 


represent 
interests. 

“After our deputies are elected they 
keep in close and constant touch with 
their electors. They are all people 
who have regular jobs, so they are in 
direct touch with the people who 
elected them in their day-to-day work. 
The deputies must be accessible to 
their constituents at all times. Twice 
a week—sometimes every day—they 
have regular visiting hours when the 
people can bring them any problems 
they wish. Then it is the duty of the 
deputy to defend the interests of his 
constituents. before the. city ‘Soviet as 
a whole. Anyone who doesn’t work 
well will certainly not be nominated 
again. Furthermore, if any deputy 
works badly, loses touch with the 
people, and does not pay attention to 
their needs, he can be recalled. This 
happened in two cases during the 
war.” 

I asked Popkov if he would describe 
by what process a deputy considered 
unsatisfactory could be recalled. 

“The process is very simple. If the 
electors see that a deputy is not mak- 


ing any effort to help them solve their” 


problems, then they simply call a meet- 
ing and demand his recall. They, 
themselves, decide on whom they want 
to replace him, and send in the name 
of their candidate to the. City Soviet. 
If such a decision is made by a repre- 
sentative group of electors, the City 
Soviet is obligated to carry out their 
decision—that’s all there is to it.” 





At this point I noticed that the 
clock was getting on toward quarter 
of four so I suggested that maybe my 
time was nearly up, and that he 
mustn’t let me keep him too long. 

“It’s quite all right, I have plentv 
of time.” Popkov spoke in a relaxed 
and reassuring manner, as though he 
had nothing in the world more im- 
portant to do than to answer my 
questions. “It’s true I’m busy—but at 
the same time it seems to me very im- 
portant that your country and mine 
should understand each other better. 
If you have more questions on your 
mind, please ask them.” 

So-I said I thought it would help 
compiete the picture if he would tell 
me a little more about the actual or- 
ganization and functioning of the City 
Soviet. 

“After the deputies are elected by 
the people,” he went on, “they then 
“elect their executive committee, of 
twenty-two members, the chairman, 
and his assistants. The executive 
committee itself elects the remaining 
officers from among their numker. We 
have a real collective leadership. The 
officials of the Soviet are responsible 
to the deputies as a whole. We cannot 
act arbitrarily. My own assistants 
must be selected by the deputies, and 
they, not I, decide whether they do 
their work properly. For example, I 
had five different assistants during the 
war, elected by the deputies. But-the 
members were not satisfied with the 
way they did their work, and insisted 


During the siege of Leningrad when volunteers were asked to build fortifications, the .peopie 
of that city rallied to the call—men and women, boys and girls 








































that they be withdrawn. ‘The Soviet 
officials must receive any deputy who 
comes to us at any time on any ques- 
tion. We often get very sharp criti- 
cism from the people. We must an- 
swer to the people for every action we 
take and for every kopek that we 
spend. They are very strict with us. 

“T, for example, cannot make deci- 
sions alone on how much money is 
to be spent for different purposes. I 
must draw in all the members of the 
Soviet to help decide how much money, 
shall go to restoration, how much to 
schools, how much to hospitals, how 
much to roads, how many doctors we 
should have for how many members 
of the population. I have the right 
to use the city’s money for any of 
these special purposes only when it is 
agreed to by sessions of the City Soviet 
as a whole.” 

“T have heard a great deal about. 
the way in which various members 
of the population who are not deputies 
are brought in to the’ work of the 
Soviet—how is that done?” I asked. 

“As ‘you. know,” he explained, 
“standing commissions are organized 
to carry out the necessary work in 
different fields——health, education, 
trade, construction, etc. We have say 
fifteen to seventeen deputies on each 
such commission. First of all, accord- 
ing to the nature of their problems, 
they call in certain specialists to serve 
as advisory members of commissions 
on any technical or professional prob- 
lems involved. 

“Suppose a question arises about 
the work of our stores. The custom- 
ers, for example, complain that they 
are not being efficiently served. A 
meeting is called of the trade section 
to consider this problem. Store man- 
agers are invited to attend, as well as 
the customers who made the com- 
plaint, the question is thoroughly dis- 
cussed and certain decisions are 
reached as to how the service of the 
stores to their customers can be im- 
proved. But the matter is not dropped 
there. It is necessary to check up to 
see whether the decisions are followed 
and whether they really solve the prob- 
lem. So volunteers are found in the 
different districts where the stores are 
located who will go and check up per- 
sonally. Sometimes such volunteers 
work only temporarily on a given prob- 
lem, sometimes they ‘become per- 
manently attached to a commission, as 
its ‘active.’ Similarly, if complaints 
come up about the operation of our 
school system, both teachers and 
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parents are called to the education 
section of the Soviet to help solve the 
difficulty, and those who are most ac- 
tive and helpful become permanent 
workers in that section of the Soviet. 
The better a section carries on its 
work, the more citizens are drawn in. 


“Right now we have a_ special 
emergency problem for which we are 
calling for volunteers on a large scale. 
During the war most of our shrubbery 
and trees were destroyed. We re- 
ceived many letters from Leningrad 
citizens asking when we were going 
to take measures to restore our parks, 
At the last meeting of the Soviet a 
few days ago we read these letters. 
We considered all the suggestions and 
finally decided that we would build 
two huge ‘Victory Parks’ in celebra- 
tion of the end of the war. We are 
shorthanded everywhere, and we have 
no’ group of workers to whom we 
could assign the job of planting the 
trees and shrubbery for these parks. 
So we decided we would set aside the 
period from September 25 to October 
25 for voluntary work of the popula- 
tion. The day before yesterday I 
spoke on the radio, telling about the 
plan, and calling for volunteers to help, 
carry it out. Already we’ve received, 
thousands of responses. Everyone 
wants to take part in building this, 
monument to victory—we know our 
66,000 trees will be planted. We 
won’t stop until Leningrad is the finest 
garden city in the world! ‘That’s the 
way it works. First the people come 
to us with suggestions, then we in turn 
go back to them and get them to help 
carry out their own proposals. 

“The people always respond— 
there is nothing Leningraders will 
not do for their city, as they proved 
during the siege. In the early days 
of the war, when the Germans reached 
Luga, we decided to build a ring of 
defenses around the city. We needed 
thousands of people right away. The 
Leningrad Soviet sent out a call for 
volunteers. Within two days, with- 
out any compulsion at all, 300,000 
men and women and young people 
responded and went out and built 
‘those defenses. Women who had 
never done any physical labor were 
out digging into the frozen ground 
in the icy winds. I saw a woman who 
had filled her apron with earth. I 
asked her why she was doing it that 
way when others were using wheel- 
barrows. She showed me her hands. 
They were entirely frozen. I told her 
she must go to the hospital at once for 


attention. She said no, she wouldn’t 
go until the work was finished—no 
matter how small her contribution she 
had to do something. ‘This was not 
an isolated example. “That sort of 
determination and heroism was a mass 
phenomenon during the war—and it is 
the same way now. Women and old 
men go out to help lay bricks to hasten 
the rebuilding—a nineteen year old 
girl heads a brigade that repairs water- 
mains.” 

The clock was ticking on. But I 
had one more question which I had 
asked of everyone else in Leningrad, 
so that I knew what his answer would 
be, but I wanted to hear it in his own 
words, 

“How was it possible,” I said, “for 
the people of Leningrad to endure and 
conquer all the terrible ordeals. of the 
siege—what was the source of the 
unity that held them together?” 

“First of all, our people never 
doubted that we would win. That 
conviction, which we all shared, was 
perhaps the main reason for our unity. 
There was no division of opinion, no 
defeatism, no pessimism. Leningrad- 
ers, you must understand, are deeply 
patriotic. They love their country 
very much, and especially they love 
Leningrad. ‘They simply could not 
conceive that any hostile feet could 
ever trample our streets. We could 
not permit this to happen. So you 
can say simply that the love of Lenin- 
graders for their city was the main 
thing that held them together.” 

Mayor Popkov had already given 
me twice as much time as his secretary 
had told me he could spare, so I rose 
to go, thanking him warmly for all he 
had told me. 

“Before you go,” he said, “there is 
something I would like to ask you. 
I have seen some of the material that 
has been published about us in Amer- 
icas Why is it that all Americans 
who write about us seem to think it 
necessary to paint us either all black 
or all white? In my opinion it is 
almost as bad to go to one extreme as 
the other. I do not think it is espe- 
cially helpful to an understanding of 
us to write only good. Whatever you 
may see of our bad side, write about 
that too. The main thing is to write 
the truth... .” 

I’ve been thinking a lot about Mayor 
Popkov’s advice, because it certainly 
applies to me. But I must confess 
that I am hard put to it to find any- 
thing bad to say about either Mayor 
Popkov or the people of Lemingrad. ~ 
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HEN the toast was pronounced 

the guests arose and extended 
their glasses toward Engineer Shestakov 
who acknowledged the tribute with a 
nod of his graying head. He clinked 
the rounds and finally reached the glass 
held in the knotted hand of the old miner 
Zabrodin. Shestakov looked up to meet 
the wise, dark-green eyes of the old man, 
and their glasses met with a’ stronger 
ring. The engineer was expressing his 
special respect; the clink of the glass 


and the steady gaze of the old man re- © 


minded him of a.chain of events, cover- 
ing days, weeks, months. 

It had begun exactly one year before. 
A month after their return to their na- 
tive Donbas they had met there, as now. 
But instead of glasses, they had tin cups 
and crude vessels. When their cups 
had met on that occasion, they had drunk 
a toast which was to guide their thoughts 
and their labors for an entire year. 

The administration had then hoped to 
restore only a few of the smallest mines 
and the big 2B enterprise, which was 
badly damaged by the Nazis. Examin- 
ing the mines shortly after the Germans 
were driven away, Shestakov discovered 
that several of the smaller workings had 
remained nearly intact. It was neces- 
sary only to replace the hoists in order 
to restore production. Other mines, 
however, had to be cleared, their roof 
supports strengthened, drifts cut anew. 
But the pride of the miners, the 2B, 
was really in a sad state. The surface 
structures were gone, the shaft destroyed 
and the galleries flooded. A commission 
of the People’s Commissariat estimated 
that restoration would take two years. 

During the first few months all ef- 
forts were concentrated on resuming 
production in the smaller mines. 
too, was not easy. There was a critical 
shortage: of labor, machines and tools. 
Nearly everything had to be improvised. 
Crippled machines, twisted rails, rubble 
and charred timber were soon regarded 
as valuable materials for there was no 
time to wait for the arrival of fresh 
building materials and new tools. Every- 
thing had to be replaced on the spot, 
and this required enormous ingenuity. 
But eventually the first aims were 
achieved—coal from the small mines was 
brought to the surface. 

This was no time to rest, however. 
The commission of the People’s Com- 
missariat was able to determine the 
gains in figures, but figures could not 
gauge the sentiments of the people who, 
after years of bondage under the Nazis, 
were now Straining to return to that 
broad road of creative labor for which 
the pre-war Donbas was known. Their 
appetites for further achievements were 
stimulated by the success of restoring 
the small mines to production. Gloomily, 
the miners watched their dead giant, the 
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2B, where two pumps were constantly 
drawing muddy water. Shestakov shared 
the miners’ sentiments. 

To return to the Donbas he had given 
up a position in Karaganda, where he 
had directed the work at one of the 
largest mines for two years. For the 
first time in fifteen years he had sep- 
arated from his wife, left his friends. 
He had been raised in the Donbas; it 
was there that he had traveled the road 
from miner to engineer, had. acquired an 
education, experience. He loved this 
section of his country and no matter how 
happy he had been elsewhere, there 
could be no peace for him as long as 
things were so bad in the Donbas. 

These feelings were given expression 
when he first met old Stepan Zabrodin. 


On that occasion, the old miner had . 


proposed the foliowing toast: 

“Let us drink to the 2B. May she 
rise from the dead by the time we gather 
to celebrate the next New Year!” 

So warmly was this toast seconded by 
the others, that the engineer realized 
that the restoration estimates for 2B 
must be checked, and altered. Received 
by the administrator some days later, he 
requested permission to tackle the 2B 
job. , 

“When do you think you'll have it in 
order?” the chief asked. 

“In a year,” Shestakov replied slowly. 

The chief smiled incredulously. “And 
what are you going to do with that sea 
of water down there? Drink it dry?” 

“If necessary,” Shestakov replied in 
the same vein. 

That was the crux of the matter— 
how to rid themselves of the water. At 





first, of course, there were other jobs. 
A hoist was assembled from old ma- 
chine parts found in the vicinity. The 
surface structures were rebuilt and re- 
paired. The shaft was reinforced. That 
was most difficult and dangerous; the 
men had to work on swinging platforms 
that hung over a 500 foot chasm. 

But when these jobs were completed 
the problem of the water once more be- 
came acute. There weren’t enough 
pumps. By devious ways and means 
Shestakov obtained two powerful elec- 
tric pumps from Moscow and a third 
was assembled on the spot. Rigid econ- 
omy of electricity was observed. In the 
offices and the mines the people learned 
to do with a minimum of light. 

Time passed. Summer had slipped by. 
Autumn was passing and according to 
the most optimistic estimates at least six 
more months would be needed to pump 
the big mine dry. 

* Something had to be done. Time and 
again Shestakov would hurry to the 
mines. The chugging pumps were drag- 
ging slime to the surface. The water 
had scarcely declined. He was desperate. 

The miners frequently stood about 
the pumps. Shestakov could feel their 
eyes upon him. He could feel that they 
trusted him, but demanded results. A 
solution had to be found. 

Prowling about the mine one morn- 
ing, his mind as usual dwelling on the 
water below, Shestakov reached the 
dump of an old abandoned mine. It was 
once called No. 4. A birch tree, bare 
in the autumn winds, stood swaying on 
the summit. Yellow moss hung over the 
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Plays That Serve as Reminders 


A review by MARGARET WEBSTER 


Seven Soviet Piays. With an introduc- 
tion by H. W. L. Dana. Published by 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1946. 
520 pp. $4.00. 


HE publication of these seven So- 

viet plays is timely and they deserve 
a wide reading. They serve to remind us, 
with that taut and vivid quality which is 
implicit in the dramatic medium, of two 
important things which we are liable to 
forget. First, that the individual Russian 
is not so unlike the individual American 
—that he laughs and is in love; gets 
drunk at a party, makes scrambled eggs 
for the family; is pompous or tender or 
ridiculous or compassionate over little 
hum-drum things; that he loves his wife 
and his children and his home and is 
often a hero more or less by accident; 
that he is a human being, not a robot. 
Second, these plays serve to bring home 
to us the enormous and sobering dispar- 
ity of experience between the Russian 
people and ourselves. If the United 
States of America, from the Atlantic 
coast to the Mississippi, had ever been 
in the hands of Hitler’s armies we might 
more clearly understand and share the 
psychology of Russia today. As things 
are, it is imperative that we make a tre- 
mendous effort of the imagination, an 
effort which is almost beyond us, before 
we can appreciate what the war has 
meant to our Russian allies, as to the 
other occupied countries of western Eu- 
rope. 

Possibly for these reasons, the plays 
in this collection which alone might be 
successful in the American theater are 
those which fall into the first of these 
categories—Leonov’s The Orchards of 
Polovchansk, and Afinogenov’s On the 
Eve. The first depicts pre-war Russia, 
and the second a Russian family on the 
eve of the invasion and during the tragic 
weeks which followed. 

Afinogenov especially seems able to 
encompass, in this as in his other plays, 
the qualities of perception, of laughter 
and tears, which are independent of 
chronology and racial background. His 
death was a terrible loss to the world’s 
theater. It is both surprising and warm- 
ing to find that his characters have an 
individuality, even an eccentricity, which 
we Western audiences associate so 
strongly with Chekhov. He even quotes 
from The Three Sisters. The gallantry, 
the heroism, of little people swept away 
in the cataclysm of war emerge with 
poignant truth. 

The Orchards of Polovchansk is a 
less simple play; as you read, you long to 
have seen it staged. The playwright has 
depended on the collaboration of his 
actors, as of course he should. The char- 
acters do not emerge quite so plainly 
from the printed page. Nevertheless, 
they breathe a warmth, a vitality and 
a subtly elusive personality which holds 
the attention and stays in the mind. 

The third play which contributes in a 
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similar sense to our understanding, is a 
somewhat surprising one. It is Kornei- 
chuk’s The Front, which is a brilliant, 
savage and purposeful satire on the pom- 
posity, waste and inadequacy of the old- 
school general staff, with its Civil War 
experience and outdated ideas, as com- 
pared with the daring and brilliance of 
the new, young Red Army commanders. 
That this play could have been written 
and produced while the fighting was in 
progress, and its author (so we are told) 
rewarded by promotion to a position of 
great public importance, is a startling 
antidote to some of our notions about 
the muzzling of criticism in the USSR. 

Two of the three remaining war 
plays (Smoke of the Fatherland, by the 
Tur Brothers and L. Sheinin, and En- 
gineer Sergeyev by Rokk) remind one of 
nothing as’ much as the crude melo- 
dramas of the last war, with heroes and 
villains, brutal Germans and suffering 
peasants, despicable traitors and gallant 
guerrillas, all made to measure. The 
latter play, which is much the least suc- 
cessful translation in the book, even man- 
ages to miss the tragedy implicit in the 
destruction of the Dnieper Dam, on 
which it is patterned. Simonov’s Russian 
People, produced here by the Theater 
Guild, does not seem wholly to avoid the 
same pitfalls, though it reads better than 
it played—thanks, perhaps, to the fact 
that it is printed in the version of Clifford 
Odets, himself a playwright of stature, 
without the intervention of the Ameri- 
can actors vainly seeking to interpret the 
Russian flavor. In all these cases we have 
to remind ourselves constantly that these 
things did happen. Innocent people were 
wantonly massacred; old women were 
beaten and hanged, young girls were 
raped and tortured. It is a picture which 
the American heart and spirit is perhaps 
reluctant fully to realize, even when our 
minds accept it. It is a pity that only 
Simonov is persuasive enough to make 
us, in some degree, share in a horror 
which can never be expunged. 

Solovyov’s Marshal Kutuzov will be 
familiar ground to all readers of War 
and Peace, and it is easy to imagine the 
impact which the events of 1941 gave to 
the great story of 1812. The English 
verse translation of J. J. Robbins is 
respectable enough, but perhaps fails to 
reproduce the sweep of the original. The 
same translator does excellently by 
Leonov’s prose play. Professor Dana’s 
introduction and notes are brief and 
admirable. 


BOOK NOTES 


TuHeE Cossacks, by Maurice Hindus. 


Published by Doubleday, Doran & 


Co., New York, 1945. 321 pp. $3.00. 


A lively treatment of the Russian 
Cossack, with a quick review of his his- 
tory five centuries back when he first 


appeared on the Russian scene, to the 
present time. The book is generously 
interspersed with anecdotes, references 
from Russian classical and Soviet litera- 
ture, and Mr. Hindus’ own interviews 
and observations. ‘The first part of the 
book deals with the Cossack of by-gone 
days and with the magnificent role the 
Cossack played in World War II. 
Emphasis. is therefore given to his 
prowess on the field of battle, which ex- 
plains the sub-title “The Story of a 
Warrior People.” More interesting, 
are the portions treating of the Soviet 
Cossack, his newly-found role in a new 
society, the Cossack youth and especially 
the new Cossack woman. 

That the former warrior is still an 
outstanding fighter but also a_peace- 
loving man is brought forward in an 


-interview the author has with Generdl 


Nikolai Kirchenko. After describing 
some of the most amazing Cossack cam- 
paigns in this war, the General notes: 
“Tt were better for mankind had there 
never been any war. Our Kuban Cos- 
sacks .were peaceful citizens—no longer 
professional fighting men like their 
ancestors. They were tilling their lands, 
whitewashing their cottages, pruning 
their fruit trees, building new nurseries, 
new schools, new clubhouses, new. cow 
stables, new jam factories. War was no 
longer their primary aim in life—no sir, 
it was not. They were toiling to bring 
joy and happiness to their villages, their 
homes, themselves. The last thing they 
wanted was to drop their hoes and ham- 
mers for guns and sabers. But with 
fascism setting the world aflame with 


hate and murder, what else could they 
do?” 


We Can Do Business WitH Russia, 
By Hans Heymann. Ziff-Davis 
Publishing Co., Chicago, 1945. 268 
pp. $2.50. 


This is a plea for sound economic 
relations with the Soviet Union. The 
author sketches numerous instances in 
the past showing that such relations 
were mutually profitable and indicating 
that the future can hold similar results. 
Going a step further than the title of 
his book, the author says we not only 
can but must do business with Russia. 
Therein, he declares, lies the ground- 
work for a thoroughly practical inter- 
national organization of peace. 


EveryBopy’s RussiIAN READER, compiled 
by R. Fastenberg. Published by the 
Language Student Press, New York, 
1945. 129 pp. $2.00. 


A well-organized book for Russian 
language students who are beginning to 
read, with a wide selection from Russian 
classical and Soviet literature, including 
Pushkin, Lermontov, Krylov, Chekhov, 
Ilin and Simonov. Opposite each page 
of Russian there is a handy English 
vocabulary of difficult words in that par- 
ticular portion of the text. Several 
schools and Russian language teachers 
highly recommend the book. 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





Question: We have received a letter 
from a friend containing the following 
questions which he has asked us to com- 
ment on: 

Many American liberals are asking 
why the Soviet Government insists upon 
one-party democracy, why is there no 
sanction of other political parties with 
platforms of their own possibly differing 
from that of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. . . . Is there a sat- 
isfactory or cogent argument against 
this position? What is the best Russian 
explanation of its one-party system? 
Granted identity of interests as the 
reason for only one party, why not an- 
nounce ‘freedom to form new parties— 
failure to form 


critics... .. V. S. Y., La Jolla, Calif. 


Answer: We have quoted briefly 
from the letter which goes into a num- 
ber of questions which all present the 
same problem: How does the Soviet 
Union reconcile political freedom and 
democracy with the existence of only one 
political party? 

In stating the question regarding 
“one-party democracy in the Soviet 
Union” there always seems to be the im- 
plication that the one-party system was 
something imposed from above, that it 
was decreed, and that all other parties 
were abolished by decree. The facts of 
Soviet political history on this point are 
quite different. 

At the time of the Revolution, and for 
some time after, there were several 
parties, among them a number which 
even claimed to be socialist. Most of 
these parties eliminated themselves from 
political life. They either supported the 
tsar, or the Kerensky regime, against 
the expressed will of the people. Some 
of the parties that survived the Revolu- 
tion committed political suicide during 
the Civil War and the wars of inter- 
vention, by staging armed revolts against 
the new government, by siding with the 
intervention led by rebel White generals 
backed by foreign governments and their 
troops. Such parties completely discred- 
ited themselves and obviously could not 
again bid for popular support. 

It was natural that the party that 
led the Revolution and _ consistently 
worked for the consolidation of Soviet 
power should have the full support of 
the people. 

It must be remembered that Soviet 
history since the Revolution has pro- 
gressed steadily away from the chaos 
and strife artificially engendered by the 
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them would disarm. 


On the One-Party System of the USSR 


interventionary forces, toward ever 
greater order and unity among all of the 
people. This unity is not an abstract 
political concept. It is based on the eco- 
nomic and’ national interests of the 
people, expressed in the constant improve- 
ment of living conditions and expan- 
sion of cultural opportunities as they 
advanced toward socialism. 

The achievement of socialism has been 
accomplished by progressively greater 
political cohesion among the people of 
the Soviet Union and a gradual, but very 
definite breaking down of all the bar- 
riers between them, such as class lines, 
group or sectional interests, or conflict- 
ing aims of the various national compo- 
nent parts of the Soviet Union. 

Thus, any other party that was to 
exist in the Soviet Union would have to 
differ from the Communist Party on the 
central point of the entire Soviet system, 
that is, on the conscious striving for the 
attainment of socialism and the devel- 
oping of a base for a Communist society. 

The people of the USSR hold that 
Soviet society is the only society to date 
where the political system, the rule of 
the people, is in complete harmony with 
the economic base .and the economic 
functioning of the society. Soviet politi- 
cal thinkers maintain that it was his- 
torically necessary for their new type 
of society to evolve forms that com- 
pletely reflect this kind of democracy 
and create the political institutions under 
which this democracy could continue to 
flourish. That political system was 
formed by Lenin. It is the system of the 
Soviets. The democratic functioning of 
that system does not depend on rivalries 
of political parties because it is directly 
bound up with the activities—political, 
social and economic—of many millions 
of people. The total number and activi- 
ties of these people is far greater than 
could possibly be encompassed by any 
number of political parties. 

Lenin, very early in Soviet history, de- 
clared that the Soviet political system is 
much more democratic than any other yet 
evolved because it rests directly on the 
initiative and activities of the masses of 
the people themselves. Even before the 
Revolution, Lenin called upon the peo- 
ple: “Learn methods of democracy in 
actual practice right now, yourselves, 
from below. Rouse the masses to active, 
immediate, universal participation in 
government. This, and only this, will en- 
sure the complete triumph of. the Revo- 
lution and its unswerving, deliberate 
and systematic advance.” 

We believe that it is necessary to try 
to view Soviet democracy in relation to 
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its own socialist system, rather than by 
a mechanical comparison with other 
democratic forms, no matter how good 
they may be, that have developed and 
are serving the needs of the people in 
a capitalist world, which means in a 
class society. Parties in non-socialist de- 
mocracies are essential so that the va- 
rious groups of the population may 
exert their influence in the direction 
they desire. Coalitions of peoples parties, 
or coalitions of parties united on pro- 
gressive legislation and even far-reaching 
reforms, such as now exist in some of 
the liberated countries of Europe, are a 
necessity if the political goals of the 
people are to be achieved. But Soviet 
democracy has achieved unity on the 
basis of socialism, encompassing all the 
interests of the people. Thus it has gone 
a step beyond coalition; it has achieved 
the point of political oneness. 

In the Soviet view therefore, the de- 
mand for multiple parties in the light of 
this historic comparison could only rep- 
resent a step backward rather than for- 
ward. It is safe to assume that no mat- 
ter how anxious the Soviet people are to 
convince the West that theirs is a demo- 
cratic country, they will refuse to create 
a sham disunity by opening the-way for 
other parties, in order to convince the 
West of their essential unity. They are 
likely to feel that this is asking too much. 

The Constitution of the Soviet Union 
makes it very clear that the Communist 
Party is one of the many organizations 
that now share in the political leader- 
ship of the country. While the other or- 
ganizations are not political parties in 
the usual sense of the word they, in 
addition to the specific function for which 
they are organized such as the trade 
unions, scientific bodies, cooperative or- 
ganizations, collective farms and the like, 
have the functions that are commonly 
associated with political parties. They 
nominate candidates and participate in 
a variety of forms in the political life of 
the country. The people so organized, 
and the Communist Party, constitute 
what is now called in the Soviet Union 
the Communist and the Non-Party bloc. 

In Stalin’s last election speech there 
is an explanation of the relationship of 
the Party to the people, which is very 
pertinent to this discussion: 

“Non-party people are now separated 
from the bourgeoisie by a barrier which 
is called the Soviet social system. This 
very same barrier unites the non-party 
people with the Communists in one 
common collective of Soviet peoples. 

“Living in one common collective, they 
fought together for the strengthening of 
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the might of our country. Together they 
fought and shed their blood at the fronts 
for the sake of the freedom and great- 
ness of our motherland. Together they 
forged and created the victories over the 


enemies of our country. The sole differ-— 


ence between them is that some of them 
are members of the Party and others are 
not. But this difference is only a formal 
one. What is important is that both 
Communist and non-party people are 
fulfilling one common task. Therefore, 
the bloc of Communists and non-party 
persons is in my view a natural and vital 
thing.” 

The political task that distinguishes 
the Communist Party from all other or- 
ganizations: is its leadership in deepen- 
ing the consciousness of the people in 
their struggle to overcome difficulties, 
internal and external, that may lie in 
the path of consolidating socialism. The 
strength and prestige of the Communist 
Party derives from the fact that the 
Soviet people look upon it as the guiding 
force in the building of socialism. They 
would hardly place their trust in any 
other party which would try to assume 
this role. 

Stalin also said in his election speech: 
. . . the non-party banner frequently 
masked certain bourgeois groupings, who 
did not find it advantageous to present 
themselves to the electors without a 
mask. Such groupings existed. There 
was such a state of affairs in the past, 
but now times have changed.” Thus 
he made clear that the non-party group 
is now not in opposition to but in coali- 
tion with the Communist Party, and 
‘that for this reason there is no need 
for any other political party or grouping 
in the Soviet Union, in the view of the 
Soviet people. 


“ 


STALIN ANSWERS 
CHURCHILL 


(Continued from page 8) 


Poland, as compensation for the terri- 
tories seized by the Germans in the past, 
there it seems to me that he quite blat- 
antly distorts the facts. 

As is known, the western frontiers of 
Poland were decided upon at the Berlin 
conference of the three powers, on the 
basis of Poland’s demands. 

The Soviet Union repeatedly declared 
that it considered Poland’s demands just 
and correct. It may well be that Mr. 
Churchill is not pleased with this. deci- 
sion. But why does Mr. Churchill, not 
sparing his darts against the Russians 
in the matter, conceal from his readers 
the fact that the decision was taken at 
the Berlin conference unanimously, that 
not only the Russians voted for this de- 
cision but also the English and Ameri- 
cans? 

Why did Mr. Churchill have to delude 
people? 

Mr. Churchill further maintains that 
the Communist parties were very insig- 
nificant in all these eastern European 
countries, but reached exceptional 
strength, exceeding their numbers by 
far, and are attempting to establish to- 
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talitarian control everywhere; that police- 
governments prevailed in almost all these 
countries, even up to now, with the ex- 
ception of Czechoslovakia, and that there 
exists in them no real democracy. 

As is known, in England at present 
there is one party which rules the coun- 
try—the Labor Party. The rest. of the 
parties are barred from the government 
of the country. This is called by Church- 
ill a true democracy. 

Meanwhile, Poland, Romania, Yugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria,and Hungary are gov- 
erned by several parties— from four to 
six parties. And besides, the opposition, 
if it is loyal, is guaranteed the right to 
participate in the government. This 
Churchill calls totalitarian and the gov- 
ernment of police. 

On what grounds do you expect an 
answer from Mr. Churchill? Does he 
not understand the ridiculous situation 
he is putting himself in by such speeches 
on the basis of totalitarianism and police 
rule? Mr. Churchill would have liked 
Poland to be ruled by Sosnkowski and 
Anders; Yugoslavia by Mihailovitch and 
Pavelitch; Romania by Prince Stirbe and 
Radescu; Hungary and Austria by some 
king from the House of Hapsburg, and 
so on. ; 

Mr. Churchill wants to assure us that 
these gentlemen from the Fascist serv- 
ants’ hall can insure true democracy. Such 
is the democracy of Mr. Churchill. 

Mr. Churchill wanders around the 
truth when he speaks of the growth of 
the influence of the Communist parties 
in eastern Europe. It should, however, 
be noted that he is not quite accurate. It 
is not only in eastern Europe, but in 
almost every country of Europe where 
Fascism has ruled before: Italy, Ger- 
many, Hungary, Bulgaria, Romania and 
Finland, and in countries which have 
suffered German, Italian or Hungarian 
occupation—F rance, Belgium, Holland, 
Norway, Denmark, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Yugoslavia, Greece, the Soviet 
Union, and so on. 

The growth of the influence of Com- 
munism cannot be considered accidental. 
It is a normal function. The influence of 
the Communists grew because during the 
hard years of the mastery of Fascism in 
Europe, Communists showed themselves 
to be reliable, daring and self-sacrificing 
fighters against Fascist regimes for the 
liberty of peoples. 

Mr. Churchill sometimes recalls in his 
speeches the common people from small 
houses, patting them on the shoulder in 
a lordly manner and pretending to be 
their friend. 

But these people are not so simple- 
minded as it might appear at first sight. 
Common people; too, have their opinions 
and their own politics. And they know 
how to stand up for themselves. 

It is they, millions of these common 
people, who voted Mr. Churchill and his 
party out in England, giving their votes 
to the Labor Party. It is they,. millions 
of these common people, who isolated 
reactionaries in Europe, collaborators 
with Fascism, and gave preference to 
Left democratic parties. 

It is they, millions of these common 


people, having tried the Communists in 
the fire of struggle and resistance to 
Fascism, who decided that the Commu- 
nists deserve completely the confidence 
of the people. Thus grew the Commu- 
nists’ influence in Europe. Such is the 
law of historical development. 

Of course, Mr. Churchill does not 
like such a development of events. And 
he raised the alarm, appealing to force. 

But he also did not like the appearance 
of the Soviet regime in Russia after the 
first world war. Then, too, he raised 
the alarm and organized an armed ex- 
pedition of fourteen states against Russia 
with the aim of turning back the wheel 
of history. 

But history turned out to be. stronger 
than Churchill’s intervention, and the 
quixotic antics of Churchill resulted in 
his complete defeat. 

I do not know whether Mr. Churchill 
and his friends will succeed in organizing 
after the second world war a new mili- 
tary expedition against eastern Europe. 
But if they succeed in this, which is not 
very probable, since millions of common 
people stand on guard over the peace, 
then one can confidently say that they 
will be beaten, just as they were beaten 
twenty-six years ago. 


A CIO REPORT ON 
SOVIET TRADE UNIONS 


66 HE peace and prosperity of our 


countries and of the world de- 
pend not only upon the cooperation of 
governments but even more upon the un- 
derstanding and friendship which may 
be fostered among the working and com- 
mon people of all countries. The CIO 
sent our delegation to the USSR to pro- 
mote this purpose, and our visit has 
added to our determination to continue 
its promotion in the future in every way 
we can.” 

With these words the ten-member 
CIO delegation concluded its report on 
an eight day visit to the- Soviet Union 
last October made on invitation of the 
Soviet trade unions, returning the visit 
of a Soviet trade union delegation to 
this country in the summer of 1945. 

The delegates, though their visit was 
short, covered an extraordinary amount 
of ground. They were able to see every- 
thing they wished and obtain all the in- 
formation they requested. 

The delegation’s comprehensive re- 
port, showing the manifold activities of 
Soviet trade unions, the powerful role 
they play in Soviet life, and their demo- 
cratic functioning, is the best answer to 
those reactionary A. F. of L. leaders who 
continue to peddle the stale slander that 
the Soviet unions are not bona fide 
unions. 

The material contained in this report 
constitutes -a powerful weapon in the 
hands of American trade unionists in 
the struggle that must be waged to stop 
the anti-Soviet drive and to turn the 
country back to the road of American- 
Soviet cooperation, in which the workers 
have such a mighty stake. 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
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REVIEW AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 7) 


treaty of January 1942. At the same time it announced 
that troops would remain in other parts of Iran “until the 
situation has been elucidated.” However, Soviet relations 
with Iran are based not only on the 1942 agreement, which 
had to do with troops sent in by the Allies during the war, 
but on the February, 1921 treaty according to which all 
Tsarist special rights in Iran were renounced. This treaty 
gave to Soviet Russia the right to take its troops into Iran 
if ever there should be on the part of third countries any 
attempt to turn the territory of Iran into a base for armed 
intervention against the Soviet Republic, and if the govern- 
ment of Iran should be not strong enough to prevent such a 
danger. According to the same treaty the Iranian Govern- 
ment agreed not to give up oil and other concessions relin- 
quished by Russia to any other nation, an agreement which 
has been repeatedly broken by the Iranian Government. 

It is a well known fact that for the past ‘two years the 
British have been arming the rebellious southern tribesmen 
in Iran. In our last issue we published an article by Reza 
Shahshahani, who was head of the Persian desk of OWI 
during the war, in which he quoted from the Iranian press 
an official document granting amnesty to the Coalition of 
Tribes in the province of Fars, and a statement by the 
commanding general of that province in which, referring 
to the “lamentable events of Azerbaidzhan” (i.e., the 
movement for autonomy) he openly asked the tribes “‘to 
prepare themselves in terms of equipment and training to 
fight on the side of their soldier-brethren of the Imperial 
Army when the occasion arises.” The possibility of a 
British-engineered coup d’etat to prevent the democratic 
Tudeh coalition from coming to power, was foreseen in 
this article. While the British troops themselves have 
withdrawn, these British-armed and British-trained mer- 
cenaries remain as a real threat to the peace. 

Since Winston Churchill has resumed his earlier role as 
instigator of military intervention against the Soviet Union, 
it would not be surprising if at this time the Soviet leaders 
should remember that in 1919 Great Britain occupied all 
of Persia and used it as a base of operations against the 
Bolsheviks in Turkestan and the Caucasus which, in their 
efforts to seize the oilfields of Baku, to dismember Russia 
and overthrow the Soviet Government, they occupied until 
driven out by the Red Army. 

All these events also forced the Soviet leaders to recall 
that reactionary circles in Iran helped the British in their 
intervention after the first World War and indeed hoped 
to share its spoils. They also opened their country to Nazi 
penetration just before the recent war. A writer in /zvestia 


of March 14 noted: 


It cannot be considered as accidental that this same 
Hakimi who in 1919 was a member of the government. . . 
and one of the instigators of the seizure plans of the 
Caucasus was the same Hakimi who headed the Iranian 
government from 1945 to February of this year and 
poisoned the atmosphere of Soviet-Iranian relations until 
very recent times. 


The Soviet Union does not, of course, intend that there 
shall be any repetition of the events of 1919. But it is quite 
natural that she should feel compelled to take whatever 
measures seen necessary to secure peace on her borders. 
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The New York Herald Tribune, in an editorial of 
March 18, made a constructive comment on the /zvestia 
article. Acknowledging that the Russians have a case in 
Iran, the editorial concludes: 


The United States, at least, has no interest in barring 
Russia from a share in the development of her oil-rich, 
backward southern neighbor. And possibly from a settle- 
ment of this specific issue the United Nations might ad- 
vance to consideration of an inclusive pact governing the 
use of undeveloped natural resources for the world’s ben- 
efit—the general problem of which Iran represents only a 
single facet. 


The Manchurian Episode 


F it were not part of a whole tragic complex of events in 

which no less is at stake than the future of civilization 
on this planet, the Manchurian episode might be looked 
upon as a comic interlude. The continued stay of the Soviet 
troops in Manchuria by request, it is now quite clear, of the 
Chinese Government, was used to work up the same sort 
of hysteria that was built up around the Canadian spy 
scare and Iran. But the Soviet Government, tactlessly dis- 
regarding the feelings of all those who were building up 
such a beautiful case about its violation of its agreement 
with China, calmly proceeded, when the moment was 
propitious, to pull out its troops in an orderly manner. And 
not only that, to keep right on moving homeward instead 
of obligingly staying at Changchung as some had obviously 
hoped they would. The withdrawal was very upsetting to 
correspondents, officials and others who had been demand- 
ing that very thing for weeks, and they placed themselves 
in the ridiculous position of trying to make the withdrawal 
itself appear as an aggressive move. It was “abrupt,” “un- 
heralded,” “mysterious.” It precipitated civil war. Blood 
ran in the streets of Mukden. Fires raged through the 
city. The Chinese hadn’t been informed. But apparentl) 
enough of them knew about it to take over in a completely 
orderly fashion as the Red Army withdrew. There was no 
civil war, no raging fires. The only blood that ran was 
that which sent up the correspondents’ blood pressure. 


The Balance Sheet 


HE Soviet Union’s support of democratic, friendly 

governments in Eastern Europe is talled “political 
penetration.” Soviet efforts to achieve security in the 
Middle East by supporting democratic movements and 
thus helping to avoid civil war; its efforts to obtain under 
conditions favorable to the Iranians a legitimate share in 
Iranian oil now monopolized by the British; its vital need 
to obtain free access to the Mediterranean, its main trade 
outlet, and bases that will protect its interests there—all 
this is supposed to be “expansionism.” Nowhere are Soviet 
troops shooting down members of the local population, but 
a few days or weeks delay in withdrawal of troops stationed 
only in those places where their presence is legitimatized by 
treaty is made the occasion for whipping up the wildest 
hysteria. But what is the picture on the other side of the 
ledger? 

In Indonesia British and Indonesian troops have recently 
been reported locked in bitter- fighting, aided by American 
armaments, while Dutch troops are landing despite In- 
donesian protests. Bloody clashes have only recently oc- 
curred in India, and Bevin’s fine phrases about independence 
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offer no concrete means for achieving it. In Greece a re- 
actionary regime, put into power by British tanks and 
bayonets, attempts to foist elections on the people under 
conditions so undemocratic that ten cabinet ministers have 
resigned in protest. In the Levant France’s promised troop 
withdrawal has been postponed for a year. American 
troops are still in China. American troops remain in Egypt 
against the protests of the people. America has failed to 
fulfill its treaty commitments to Cuba to return our mili- 
tary bases there within six months after the end of the war. 
America has entered upon an unprecedented military pro- 
gram. We have made no move to give up our 434 military, 
naval and air bases of varying dimensions spread al! over 
the earth and indeed have embarked on a new program of 
air. bases encircling the whole globe. Our leading battleship 
Missouri plans to steam through the Dardanelles carrying 
the remains of the former Turkish Ambassador to Wash- 
ington at just the time the British will hold naval maneuvers 
in the Mediterranean. We have failed to do anything more 
than utter pious hopes about the removal of Franco. Ob- 
servers in Germany testify to the failure to carry out a real 
denazification program. Are we really in a position to make 
such an uproar about the Soviet Union’s search for security? 


The Facts About Bulgaria 


N the official communique issued at the conclusion of the 
meeting of the Three Foreign Ministers in Moscow 
in December, the decision on Bulgaria was given as follows: 
It is understood by the three Governments that the 
Soviet Government takes upon itself the mission of giving 
friendly advice to the Bulgarian Government with regard 
to the desirability of the inclusion in the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment of the Fatherland Front, now being formed, of an 
additional two representatives of the other democratic 
groups who (A) are truly representative of the groups of 
the parties which are not participating in the government 
and (B) are really suitable and will work loyally with 
the government. 


The decision also included the agreement of the United 
States and Great Britain to recognize the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment as soon as they were convinced that the friendly 
advice had been accepted and the additional representatives 
included. 

The Soviet Union had already recognized the Father- 
land Front Government of Bulgaria, considering it truly 
representative of the interests of the peoples, as demon- 
strated by the land reforms and other democratic measures 
it had put into effect. In the popular elections of November 
18th, last, $5 to 90 per cent of the electorate participated, 
and the Fatherland Front candidates received 88 per cent 
of the total votes cast. The elections were witnessed by 
numerous foreign correspondents who were unable to find 
any instances of coercion or disorder to report. The Soviet 
agreement to use its friendly offices to bring about the 
addition of two members of the rejected opposition parties 
to the cabinet was a concession to Great Britain and 
America made in the interests of international unity. 

When it came to implementing the Moscow decision the 
two opposition members chosen to be included, Nikola 
Petkoff, head of the Agrarian Party nad Kosta Lulcheff, 
Social Democratic leader, made conditions that went far 
beyond the agreement. Far from being willing to “work 
loyally with the government,” they demanded that the 
Ministries of Interior and Justice, held by Communists, 
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should go to other parties, called for a complete revision 
of the government’s internal policies and for the immediate 
dissolution of Parliament. It has been generally conceded 
by the correspondents in Sofia that they have made these 
demands on the advice of the U. S. diplomatic representative 
in Bulgaria, Maynard Barnes. 

On February 22nd our State Department sent a note 
to the Bulgarian Government pressing for inclusion of the 
two Opposition leaders of the government on their own 
terms and stating that the Moscow agreement had provided 
for their inclusion ‘fon terms mutually agreeable tc both 
the Bulgarian Government and the Opposition.” This 
note was sent without prior consultation with the Soviet 
Government .which did not receive notification that this 
step had been taken until five days later. 

On March 8 the Soviet Government presented a note 
to the United States protesting that the above statement did 
not conform to the Moscow decision and declaring: 

.. the United States representative in Bulgaria, Mr. 
Barnes, has systematically instigated the Bulgarian Op- 
position not to act in accordance with the Three Minister 
decision, but to put forward new conditions for joining 
the Bulgarian Government, conditions not provided for by 
the Moscow Conference. The statement made by the 
United States Government to the Bulgarian Government 
on February 22 is actuated by the same purpose as Mr. 
Barnes’ action and is only calculated to encourage the 
representatives of the Bulgarian Opposition to resist the 
decision of the Three Minister Conference. 

Thus, far from taking any steps to further fulfillment 
of the decision reached by the Moscow Conference of the 

- Three Ministers, the Government of the United States 
by this statement of February 22 impels the Opposition to 
sabotage the decisions taken at the Moscow Conference 
with a United States representative participating. 


Secretary Byrnes in his reply has rejected these charges 
and insisted that Mr. Barnes acted in accordance with 
instructions from Washington to impress both sides with 
the need for cooperation. 

Mr. Barnes’ own record is he best proof of the kind of 
“cooperation”: he favors. This gentleman makes no secret 
of his hatred of the Soviet Union. Mr. Barnes is unable to 
forgive the present Bulgarian government for trying and 
executing as collaborationists with the Germans, personal 
friends of his from pre-war years when he served as our 
representative in Bulgaria under pre-war fascist and semi- 
fascist regimes. These he apparently found more to his 
liking than the present regime, which represents those who 
opposed the fascists, both homegrown and German varieties. 


—J.S. 


. 


A WELCOME PUBLICATION 


Our readers will probably be interested to know that for 
the past few months the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship hgs been publishing a semi-monthly com- 
munication called Reporter on American-Soviet Relations. 
Each issue contains analyses of current events in the field 
of American-Soviet relations and international affairs as 
they may affect the relations between the two countries. 

SovieT Russia Topay welcomes this new organ of opin- 
ion for its constructive contribution to date. Readers inter- 
ested in obtaining subscription to Reporter should communi- 
cate with the National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, 114 East 32 Street, New York 16, N. Y. The sub- 
scription is $1.00 annually. 
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HE GREAT SEAL 
hears the slogan of the 
Soviet Union in 1l 


. languages—an impressive 


symbol of the fact that Rus- 
sia today is a successful 
United Nations. Corliss La~ 
mont, perhaps the ablest 
American to tell this story, 
has vividly described the 
177 groups which make up 
the Soviet Union. This is 
the first complete story of 
how the Soviets encouraged 
cultural and regional au- 
tonomy, fostered the econ- 
omy of backward peoples, 
and have given every group 
complete racial equality in 
the Soviet system. 


EMIL LENGYEL: “It contains 
all the essential information 
about the peoples of the Soviet 
Union—a fascinating as well as 
important subject.” 


Illustrated with maps, charts, 
and 32 pages of photographs, 


The 
Peoples 
of the 
Soviet 
Union 


by 


CORLISS LAMONT 
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The beginning of a romance in the new Soviet film comedy “Four Hearts," starring Valentina 

Serova and Eugene Samoilov. It all starts with a minor accident when the heroine rides her 

bicycle into the path of the Red Army man's racing motorcycle. There are lots of laughs 
and good acting. 





From a G. I. 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 


I would like to thank you for the won- 
derful reading which SRT has given me 
in recent years. When I am through with 
it I pass it on to the other GI’s who 
care to know the truth about the Soviet 
Union. And there are a very large num- 
ber of them, for which I am very happy. 

I hope that the next year will see our 
own country and Russia brought very close 
together in a true work for world peace. 
We, the USA and Russia, hold in our 
hands the fate of the world. 

Not for myself but more for my chil- 
dren and the children of the world I hope 
that both countries may soon be able to 
see eye to eye in all things and be brought 
together forever. The blood that my 
friends have given will not be given in 
vain if this happens. 

Pot. W. A. Carlson 


Geneva, Nebr. 


Glad to Get the Facts 
To Soviet Russta Topay: 


Six issues of SRT have come to me since 
I bought my first issue from a news-stand 
and I find it simply fascinating. I am 
pleased that in this country there is a 
magazine that gives the facts about the 
Far East, the Near East, the Balkans, 
Iran, Greece, and about the comprehensive 
cooperative socialism of the USSR. I have 
enjoyed reading through The Soviet Spirit. 
I can tell by the way it was written that 
it isn’t just propaganda but gets down to 
fundamentals and extensively explains 
Soviet economy. 
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Many of the articles were so interesting 
I just “ate them up.” For example “A Re- 
port from Moscow,” about the guest sci- 
entists and how they were entertained; 
“Scientists Are Public Heroes,” “The Pa- 
triarch Talks of Church and State,” “Ar- 
menian Renaissance,” all were very good 
articles. But what article in SRT isn’t 
good? 

The first time I saw SRT was in. 1938, 
I believe. My brother borrowed a few is- 
sues from a Jewish friend of ours. In 
those days Russia was still being accused 
over here of having slapped God in the 
face and having told Him “Goodbye!” 
So, what I really thought of Russia, in spite 
of such sweeping accusations, I had kept 
to myself. I have always tried to under- 
stand the people of that young and by no 
means discouraged nation, and I believe 
them to be very honest in religious matters. 
Americans are no angels in religious mat- 
ters, as we have the heavier weight of 
responsibility, having had Biblical teach- 
ings of the Gospel fully presented to us. 
I mean that where there exists atheism 
in America, it is of a more deliberate sort 
than that which was in Russia. So I 
wish our clergy didn’t judge Russia so 
harshly in this. 

If there is anything that will win 
friends for Russia over here, it certainly 
is the fact and thé assurance that in every 
apparent crisis in international relations 
bétween Russia and her neighbors the ulti- 
mate turn of events proves how faithfully 
the Soviets are abiding by their policy of 
non-intervention and non-aggression and 
of abandonment of power-politics, despite 
the false rumors spread by reactionaries 
at the onset of the difficulty. 

Victor M. Waage 
Duluth, Minn. 
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UNO AND THE USSR 
(Continued from page 13) 


How vital are the Dardanelles and the 
Straits to Russia? Well, how vital is 
the Panama Canal to the USA, the 
Suez to Great Britain? 

Greece: Russia’s attack on Great 
Britain in the UNO over Greece is 
part of the same struggle for equality 
and reciprocity. Greece has become a 
British colony in fact if not in name. 
The upcoming elections, boycotted by 
the Left, promise to be a farce. But 
Greece lies athwart the entrance to the 
Straits, and the British Empire—as 
in Iran, Palestine, Syria, Lebanon— 
jealously guards her tenuous lifeline. 
Said the Anglo-Soviet News Bulletin 
early in February: 

“Britain and the Soviet Union have 
an equal interest in keeping the Med- 
iterranean open. A commonsense pol- 
icy would be British naval collabora- 
tion there, not the present indefensible 
policy of trying to keep the Soviet 
Union out of effective cooperation.” 

And the Bulletin added significantly, 
“Tripolitania and Eritrea (former 
Italian colonies) are as much the out- 
post of the southern republics of the 
USSR as Egypt is an outpost of India.” 

The presence of British soldiers may 
not constitute a menace to the peace of 
the world, as the Russians charged 
before the Security Council. That is, 
it may not be an immediate menace. 
But in the long run, any part of the 
world dominated by a parasitic power 
which does not allow the full political 
and social growth of the people and 
full intercourse with the rest of the 
world constitutes an eventual danger 
to peace. And that’s what Russia was 
talking about. 

‘There were other matters before the 
LU NO—Indonesia, whose case against 
the British and Dutch empires is 
self-evident; the return of displaced 
persons to their countries of origin 
(fought by the British and USA be- 
cause it would mean the return of 
traitors to stand trial in the USSR); 
the anti-Soviet, anti-people’s govern- 
ment Polish army of General Anders, 
financed and kept intact by Britain; 
the protection of the anti-Tito Chet- 
nik forces who remain a threat to the 
Yugoslav Republic; the fascist Franco, 
etc., Cic., (2k, 

All these questions have not been 
resolved, and the Spring session of the 
Security Council in New York City 
will produce some fireworks around 
them. The groundwork already is 
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being laid in Britain and the USA to 
blame everything on the Soviet Union 
through a “get tough with Russia” 
propaganda campaign. 

There were signs at the Moscow 
Conference that the USA was pull- 
ing away from British foreign policy 
and that we would go it on our own. 
Cooperation with the Soviet Union 
was supposed to be the keystone of 
our new and independent approach to 
world affairs. But that’s not the way 
it’s going in the State Department and 


the White House. 


THE ENGINEER 
(Continued from page 23) 


entrance to the shaft and, above, the 
rusty frame of the head hung down. 

“This must have been a large mine,” 
thought Shestakov, and suddenly he 
stopped in his tracks.... 

The next day Shestakov returned to 
No. 4 with ten workers carrying picks, 
drills and other tools. He did not come 
home that night. Zabrodin, who had 
slept badly, hurried to work before 
dawn. On the way he heard snatches of 
conversation which instantly captured his 
attention. 

“The water is going down!” 
some one. 

Zabrodin button-holed an old miner 
who had descended the No. 4 with 
Shestakov. 

“Don’t you know anything at all?” 
grumbled his crony. “It was Shesta- 
kov’s idea. We cut our way right 
through to the water from No. 4, and 
since the level was lower. . . .” 

“The devil you say!” Zabrodin gasped. 

The following week brought plenty of 
excitement. The miners cited the fig- 
ures of the declining water as though 
they were talking about the falling tem- 
perature of a convalescent. 

The water fell at a constantly increas- 
ing rate. Its own force had broadened 
the gap that was made by Shestakov’s 
men. Work was begun in the upper 
galleries of the 2B by the middle of 
November. The gallery supports were 
strengthened, the drifts cleared, ventila- 
tion equipment was overhauled. 

The lamps below could be scarcely 
kept going. The men had to work in 
three-hour shifts; 
air. As one shift reached the surface, 
another went below. When Shestakov 
reached the open air at night, he grew 
dizzy. There were yellow lines under 
his eyes. ... 

Work continued day and night. While 
the rush of water could still be heard 
below, new rails were being laid. The 
men were reluctant to leave the mine 
at the end of their shifts; they had to be 
ordered to do so. Sleep was forgotten. 
On the surface, the roofers were hard 
at work while others were erecting 
stockades to receive the coal. 

Fluffy December snow covered the 
frozen mud the day that Zabrodin and 
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others descended in silence to hew coal 
for the first time in 2B. The old man 
refused to be relieved and tripled his 
labor quota. He continued to work in 
this manner throughout the month, as 
though there were no satisfying his thirst 


for work. 
e 


With their glasses raised, the merry- 
makers heard the thunderous rumble in 
the distance—2B was working, the coal 
was rushing into the gondolas of the 
marshalling yard. 

“She’s noisy tonight,” said Zabrodin, 
smiling with every wrinkle, and Shesta- 
kov realized that they had both been 
thinking of the same things as they 
raised their glasses. 





there was not enough 
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(Continued from page 15) 


tion, the ground under our wheels 
could be called a road. “How can 
anything remotely resembling civiliza- 
tion lie at the end of this?” I asked 
myself as our bus made its way through 
rocky riverbeds, slithered on muddy 
mountain roads, not only narrow, but 
also unfenced. Yet at the end of that 
long trip we found a little collective 
society, that as far as social organiza- 
tion was concerned, was far ahead of 
anything that could be found in the 
United States. 

When our truck was completely bog- 
ged down in the mud, we got out and 
walked the rest of the way to the two- 
room home of Antoni Loteshvili, the 
head farmer of the collective farm. His 
wife, a typically dark and beautiful 
Georgian woman, greeted us. She told 
us that the beautiful woven rugs hang- 
ing on the walls had been made there 
on the farm. When she played a rec- 
ord on the phonograph in the corner 
we were amazed to hear “La Donna 
¢ Mobile” from Rigoletto. 

Neither the head farmer nor his wife 
spoke anything but Georgian, and since 
there was no one there who spoke both 
Georgian and English, we had to have 
a three-way translation. We had two 
very good interpreters, one who trans- 
lated from English to Russian, and 
another from Russian to Georgian. 

Antoni Loteshvili told us that the 
farm had been organized in 1935 with 
ninety families, and has now grown to 
include 180 families. ‘We farmers 
like to see a new plan work before we 
commit ourselves,” he said, “so there 
were many farmers who would have 
nothing to do with collectivization un- 
til they saw how they themselves could 
gain by this new system of organiza- 
tion. Then they came in with us wil- 
lingly.” The farm workers are divided 
into units and each unit has its own 
plot of land. When a unit fulfills more 
than its plan, the profits made from 
selling the additional goods in the open 
market are divided among the farmers 
according to the number of working 
hours each man has put in. “The far- 
mers get much more of a profit now,” 
said Antoni Loteshvili, “than they did 
before the farm was collectivized. They 
get some of their profit in corn and 
wheat to do with as they wish, and get 
the rest in money.” , 

How was the farm governed, we 
wanted to know. The farmers elect a 
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governing board of five to seven peo- ~ 


ple at a general meeting. The terms 
of office are one to three years, with a 
probation period of six months after 
which one must be reelected. The 
governing ‘board hires a_ bookkeeper 
and an accounting clerk. This demo- 
cratic system carries through the 
whole collective farm, for even the 
smallest working unit elects its own 
leader. 

We wondered where these people 
sent their children to school and what 
they did for cultural activities since 
they were so cut off from the rest of 
the world. We were amazed to find 
that this collective farm village has 
four secondary schools, each of which 
has a clubroom for the children, There 
is another central clubroom for the 
older people in which there is a library, 
a reading room, a radio, a film projec- 
tor for which they may obtain films 
from the city. This emphasis on cul- 
ture is not something that has been 
imposed from the top. The Georgian 
people themselves have realized that 
their well-being depends on working 
together to attain high educational and 
cultural standards. It was not Rus- 
sian culture that we saw or this col- 
lective farm, for the Georgians have 
realized the value of their own coun- 
try’s rich cultural heritage. The 
Georgian language is taught in schools, 
the children study Georgian history 
and traditions, the older people have 
found a wealth of material in Georgian 
poetry, opera, theater. 

This was the pattern that we found 
all over Georgia. The peasants, cut 
off from the rest of the world by their 
location, and backward, as far as tech- 
nical equipment goes, have somehow 
grasped the importance of working to- 
gether to better their own material and 
cultural conditions. It is a conception 
that has captured the imagination of 
the rank and file of all the Soviet peo- 
ple in their effort to make themselves 
into a nation of great material com- 
fort and high cultural standards. 


VATICAN AND WORLD 
POLITICS 
(Continued from page 12) 


size of the Oriental Congregation by 
fifty per cent, interests important sec- 
tions of the Roman Church in the af- 
fairs of the Middle East, and obviously 
reflects a strategy of building fences in 
an area close to the Soviet Union. 
Putting all these items together, it is 
an inescapable conclusion that the 





Roman Church is girding itself for an 
intensive struggle. It will appeal in- 
creasingly to converts on the ground 
that it is the sole effective bulwark to 
Communism. One may well ask. 
whether this oft-publicized and reit- 
erated argument has not already borne 
its fruit in such conversions as those of 
young Henry Ford, Clare Booth Luce 
and now the reported conversion of 
Walter Lippmann, whose columns 
have increasingly taken the anti-Soviet 
line. 

That the speech of the Pope dis- 
misses Soviet culture and civilization 
with contempt, showing no concern for 
simple truth as to its ethical postulates, 
should not surprise American friends 
of the Soviet Union who are not 
Roman Catholics. For years the writ- 
ings of various Jesuit thinkers have 
been lumping the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, the French Revolution, the S¢ien- 
tific Enlightenment’ and the Soviet 
Revolution together as part and parcel 
of the one-and-the-same catalytic agent 
eating away at the roots of the Scholas- 
tic System. More specifically, the Vati- 
can has seen in the property expropria- 
tion, the separation of Church and 
State and Church and School, and the 
legal recognition of the equality of re- 
ligions—all of them things associated 
with the Soviet Union and its sup- 
posed ‘“influence’—direct threats to 
the exclusive claims and the strategic 
position of Roman Authoritarianism. 

There is a deadly casuistry behind 
the Pope’s speech when he, and Car- 
dinal Spellman: as well, speak about 
Religious Freedom and its denial in re- 
gard to the Ruthenians. One need only 
obtain the pamphiet on Religious Free- 
dom issued over Archbishop Spellman’s 
imprimatur to discover that religious 
freedom is espoused by the Vatican 
only where the Roman Church is in a 
minority; it is specifically denied as a 
right in those areas where the Roman 
Church has a majority of the popula- 
tion. It is striking to note that on this 
point the Soviet Union directly reflects 
Protestant thinking. 

It is not pleasant to write these 
things. They serve to underscore the 
bitter and unavoidable truth that a 
religious issue is once again being in- 
jected into world politics. On the sur- 
face it appears to be a struggle between 
Catholicism and Communism. That is 
the surface appearance only. Actually 
the struggle is between a totalitarian 
Church based on private property and 
the extension of democracy to the peo- 
ples of the world. 
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SOVIET LAW 
(Continued from page 17) 


by a trim, uniformed militiawoman. 


’ participants—judge, 


prosecutor, de- 
fense attorneys or defendants—has the 
right to interrupt the examination of 
one witness to put related questions 


But at one point in the judge’s exam- 
ination of the defendants, two of them 
resorted to the obvious invention that 
they did not enter the old woman’s 
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(Continued from page 11) 


Zone and the rights to build the canal. . 
All in all we quintupled ourselves from 
an area of approximately 800,000 square 
miles in 1800 to an area of close to 
3,800,000 in 1914. 

In the same period Britain did even 
better by itself. In 1800 Britain was 
already a great empire surpassed only 
by Russia and China in area and equaled 
only by France in power. But there 
were only hints of the British empire 
of today on the map of 1800. In 
America it consisted of Newfound- 
land and the eastern half of Canada 
(the western half was unexplored and 
claimed jointly by Britain, Russia and 
Spain), Jamaica and a few other West 
Indian islands and British Honduras. In 
Asia it consisted of a fraction of India. 
In Australia it held Tasmania and a 
small area around Botany Bay. It held 
nothing in Africa, and in Europe besides 
the home .islands it boasted only of Gib- 
raltar. The total area of the empire 
was about two and a half million square 
miles, or much less than its present area 
in Africa alone. In a century the British 
empire quadrupled itself to eleven and 
a half million square miles and added 
another million or so as a result of the 
first world war. 

France did even better, considering 
that it had lost almost its entire overseas 
empire in the eighteenth century and.had 
to start from scratch (Louisiana be- 
longed to Spain in 1800). European 
France had an area of 200,000 square 
miles in 1800, about the same as the 
European area of 1914, the loss of Al- 
sace-Lorraine in 1870 being balanced by 
the gain of Savoy and Nice in 1856. By 
1914 France added three and a half mil- 
lion square miles of overseas possessions 
to the home area and added another 
half million as a result of the first .world 
war. 

In the light of the phenomenal expan- — 
sion of the United States and the British 
and French empires during the _nine- 
teenth century it is very difficult to accept 
as true the fact that Tsarist Russia, pop- 
ularly regarded as their most successful 
landgrabbing competitor, hardly  in- 
creased its total area during the same 
period. Yet that is the irrefutable testi- 
mony of the map. 

When Alexander the First ascended 
the throne in 1801 Russia stretched from 
the present Soviet-Finnish border to the 
present Soviet-Alaskan border on. Bering 
Straits (including the Kurile Islands) 
and across the Bering Straits to Alaska 
(including a claim contested with Spain 
and Britain to the entire Pacific coast as 
tar south as San Francisco Bay.) Its 
1800 European borders differed from the 
Tsarist borders of 1914 in excluding Fin- 
land, Russian Poland and Bessarabia, a 
total of about 165,000 square miles, and 
differed from that of the present Soviet 
borders in excluding Northern East 
Prussia, East Galicia,’ Ruthenia and 
Bukovina, a total of only 30,000 square 
miles. In the Caucasus its border was 
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substantially the same as the present 
Soviet border. Only in Central Asia and 
the Amur region was there a marked 
difference of contour. In 1800 Russia had 
not yet absorbed Russian Turkestan 
(later the Soviet Republics of Uzbeki- 
stan, Tadzhikistan, Kirghizia and Turk- 
menia) and the Amur district down to 
Vladivostok. Nor did it possess Sakhalin. 
These large Asiatic areas together with 
a small Transcaucasian area, plus Fin- 
land and Russian Poland, comprise a 
total of 800,000 square miles which were 
added by the Tsarist successors of Alex- 
ander I in a century in which America 
added 3,000,000 square miles, Britain 
9,000,000 and France 3,500,000. But this 
Tsarist gain of 800,000 square miles is 
not a net gain. Most of it was cancelled 
by the loss of Alaska in 1867 (560,000 
square miles). Thus Tsarist Russia 
which had an area of about 8,400,000 
square miles in 1800 increased by only 
3 per cent by 1914, to 8,660,000. 

Today the area of the expanded Soviet 
Union is substantially the same as 
that of Russia in 1800, namely about 
8,580,000 square miles. In 1800 Russia 
was more than twice as large as the 
British empire and the United States 
combined. Today the British empire is 
larger than the Soviet Union and the 
USA combined. The irrefutable map 
forces us to the conclusion that whether 
or not Russia was more greedy than her 
imperial competitors, the latter were far 
more successful in satisfying their appe- 
tites. So far as the Soviet regime is con- 
cerned there is only one Russian objective 
unfulfilled in Tsarist times which it has 
been able to realize. For centuries the 
Tsars called themselves Tsar of All the 
Russias, but despite all their conquests 
of non-Russian territory, millions of 
Ukrainians, inhabitants of one of the 
Three Russias, remained under Haps- 
burg domination. With the annexation of 
East Galicia, Ruthenia and Northern 
Bukovina, all Ukrainian territories, All 
the Russias are for the first time united 
under one government. 
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In dissipating one popular misconcep- 
tion about Russia we are however only 
reinforcing another and that is the feel- 
ing expressed by Churchill in the months 
before June 22, 1941—“Russia is a rid- 
dle wrapped in an enigma bound in a 
mystery.” If Russia, alone among the 
great powers, remained static in size 
during the decisive period when the great 
powers crystallized into their present 
shape, how account for the sharp zigzags 
of her influence and prestige during this 
period? The answer is not to be found 
in Russian geography, but in Russian 
history. 

Russia filled out most of its present 
geographic contours long before 1800, 
but until the time of Peter the Great it 
was essentially a semi-Asiatic power in 
no way superior to Turkey, Persia or 
China, in all that was beginning to give 









Western Europe a decisive superiority 
over the rest of the world in the seven- 
teenth century. Despite the fact that it 
was the largest state in the world at the 
time, it was not even a first rate Euro- 
pean power, not to speak of a world 
power. It was Peter who made Russia a 
great European power and this he accom- 
plished not by appreciably increasing her 
area or even by “opening a window on 
Europe” as his conquests on the Baltic 
were called—but simply by Europeaniz- 
ing Russia, i.e., by bringing Russia up to 
the level of the rudimentary economic 
and cultural standards of contemporary 
Europe. Peter’s reforms set in motion 
dynamic social as well as economic and 
cultural changes in the medieval struc- 
ture of contemporary Russia. By stimu- 
lating industry and trade they helped to 
develop a European bourgeoisie out of 
the old oriental merchant class which 
was enlarged with fresh accretions of 
peasant and artisan blood. The illiterate 
feudal nobility was transformed into a 
professional bureaucracy by a law mak- 
ing government service a duty instead of 
a privilege for the nobility, a duty which 
entailed incidentally a compulsory educa- 
tion for office. By this process the nobility 
also got a transfusion of fresh blood 
from below, for Peter not only con- 
verted every nobleman into a govern- 
ment servant, but every government ser- 
vant into a nobleman. 

As a result of this social flux, auto- 
cratic serfbound Russia of the eighteenth 
century was psychologically more demo- 
cratic than constitutional England. Cer- 
tainly the social chasms between upper, 
middle and lower classes were not as im- 
passable as in Britain. Who in Eigh- 
teenth Century England could conceive 
of a boy huckster becoming a Prince 
Menshikov, Peter’s chief lieutenant and 
Catherine’s Generalissimo, or of an il- 
literate peasant girl, a camp follower 
passed from officer to officer, becoming 
Empress Catherine the First, or a com- 
mon soldier becoming a Suvorov, Eigh- 
teenth Century Russia’s greatest military 
genius, or a peasant boy becoming a 
Lomonossov, founder of Russian science. 

The application of economic power to 
the leverage of Russia’s vast size lifted 
it to the position of a great European 
power. But it was a revolution from 
above instead of from below and suffered 
from the impermanent and incomplete 
character of all such revolutions. Except 
for Catherine the Second none of the 
Tsarist successors of Peter were strong 
enough to continue his work of keeping 
Russia in line with the rapidly increasing 
tempo of European industrialization and, 
compared to Peter, even the great Cath- 
erine was merely a _ royal dilettante. 
However, the impetus which Peter’s re- 
forms gave to Russia, economically, cul- 
turally and socially, was so dynamic that 
it was a century before its force was 
fully exhausted. As a result Russia con- 
tinued to rise as a world power through- 
out the eighteenth century. When the 
nineteenth century opened Russia was 
able to enter the fateful Napoleonic 
epoch without any crippling economic 
handicap and with the tremendous stra- 
tegic advantages which her vast size, 
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conferred on her. Tsarist Russia’s role 
in the defeat of Napoleon was as pre- 
ponderant as the Soviet Union’s role in 
the defeat of Hitler. If at the Congress 
of Vienna Russia had been as strong 
economically and socially as she’ was 
strong militarily she would have domi- 
nated the century as she dominated the 
Congress. But Russia was living on the 
dwindling capital of Peter the Great. 
The Congress of Vienna registered both 
the peak of Tsarist Russia’s power and 
prestige and the beginning of its steep de- 
cline. In the still primitive European 
economy of the eighteenth century it did 
not matter so much that Russia, despite 
Peter’s reforms, was still fifty years be- 
hind western Europe, and even in 1812 
the fifty-year lag was still not decisive. 
But in the century of continuous indus- 
trial revolution which followed the Na- 
poleonic epoch, a fifty-year lag was a 
fatal handicap. 

After 1815 Russia began to decline 
sharply from the peak to which its Na- 
poleonic triumphs had lifted it. The 
nation which had vanquished Frederick 
the Great and Napoleon was slapped on 
the wrist by the Western powers like a 
bad boy every time it made a move that 
they disapproved of and generally that 
was sufficient to stop it. Its role in the 
Balkans was typical. Four times in the 
course of the century it fought and de- 
feated Turkey in its thousand year old 
effort to liberate the Greek Orthodox 
Balkan nations and reach Constantinople 
and the Straits. But every time she lib- 
erated a Balkan state the Western pow- 
ers stepped in and put a German or 
English prince on the throne that Russian 
arms had created. In 1914 it stood at 
the mouth of the Danube just where 
Alexander the First had left it in 1812. 
as far as ever from Constantinople and 
the Straits. From the Congress of Vienna 
to the first world war Tsarist Russia 
was only able to boast of inglorious vic- 
tories over foes like Turkey, Persia, 
China and the petty Khans of Turkestan 
and every time she challenged a more 
formidable opponent she was defeated. 

It was in the Crimean war that Tsar- 
ist Russia’s weakness was first dramati- 
cally exposed. In a war which consisted 
of the siege and capture of the naval out- 
post of a power primarily military, an 
undistinguished Anglo-French overseas 
expedition brought to its knees an empire 
that had been penetrated to its very heart 
by Napolean’s Grand Army, yet had suf- 
focated it in its grip. In 1905 Tsarist 
Russia reached the nadir of its political 
prestige when it suffered defeat at the 
hands of little Japan then only recently 
emerged from feudalism—becoming the 
first European power to be defeated by 
an Asiatic state in modern times. In the 
first world war Germany contemptuous- 
ly turned its back on Russia while it 
faced France and Britain with the bulk 
of its armies. With the remaining frac- 
tion of its military strength Germany 
was not only able to defend its borders 
against the Tsarist military machine, but 
to take the offensive and knock Russia 
out of the war. 

If there is any doubt as to the lesson 
which Russian history teaches us, one 
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need only compare the military record 
of the Soviet Union in this war with 
that of the Tsarist record in the first 
world war and in the Russo-Japanese 
war to realize that mere territorial size 
is not the secret of Russia’s strength. In 
1905 a puny Japan fifty years from 
feudalism single-handedly defeated the 
undivided military strength of Tsarist 
Russia whose rear was secured at the 
time by the benevolent neutrality of 
Germany. During the undeclared Soviet- 
Japanese war of 1938-39 and of course 
throughout the war with Germany, 90 
per cent of Russia’s military strength 
was concentrated six thousand miles 
from Vladivostok against an enemy many 
times stronger than Hohenzollern Ger- 
many. Yet the 10 per cent that was left 
in the Far East sufficed to crush the at- 
tempts of the cream of a Japanese army 
far mightier than that of 1905 to pry 
open the Soviet defenses in Siberia and 
Outer Mongolia. And for four years be- 
fore the Soviet Union officially entered 
the war against Japan, this 10 per cent 
of the Red Army pinned down the better 
half of the Japanese army on the Man- 
churian border, constituting an effective 
Second Front for our army and navy in 
the Pacific, long before we established it 
for the Red Army in Europe. 

In Europe too the situation of 1914 
was dramatically reversed. Instead of 
turning her ‘back on Russia as the Kai- 
ser’s Germany had done, Hitler’s might- 
ier Germany with most of Europe har- 
nessed to its war machine, turned its 
back upon the British empire and the 
United States, virtually already allied to 
Britain then, and hurled its main strength 
against the Soviet Union in an all-out 
bid for a victory whose prizes were not 
only Moscow and Leningrad, but Lon- 
don, New York, yes, and Tokyo, too. 
Even at the climax of the war, after 
America and Britain had been able to 
mobilize their total resources and con- 
centrate the bulk of them against Ger- 
many, “two-thirds of the German army 
were engaged by the Red Army,” accord- 
ing to General Marshall’s official report. 
‘Today, the map shows that the Soviet 
Union is not larger, but smaller than 
Tsarist Russia, but its prestige and in- 
fluence in world affairs are even higher 
than the peak to which Tsarist Russia 
attained at the Congress of Vienna in 
1815. 

This is no “riddle wrapped in an 
enigma bound in mystery,” to quote 
Churchill’s labored Elizabethan conceit. 
It is a phenomenon recorded before in 
the laboratory of Russian history. Stalin 
has indeed continued the tradition of 
Peter the Great as worried imperialists 
and disillusioned liberals alike maintain, 
but, like Peter, his victories were not 
primarily in the territorial field, but. in 
the much more decisive economic and 
social sphere. Not the absorption of a 
relatively narrow strip of land on its 
western border but socialization and the 
three Five-Year Plans converted the 
Soviet Union into one of the only two 
states in the world industrially powerful 
enough to cope with Nazi Germany. It 
was not the fault of the Soviet Union 
that the rest of the world did not realize 


that fact until it had been demonstrated 
on the field of battle. 

After playing the major role in the 
defeat of Hitler, Russia stands again 
where it stood in 1814 when it played 
‘the major role in the defeat of Napoleon. 
But there is this important difference. It 
took a century for Peter’s Russia to 
reach its pinnacle, but the industrial rev- 
olution of the nineteenth century was 
already sapping the foundations of that 
pinnacle in 1814. It took the Russia of 
Lenin and Stalin only a quarter of a 
century to top Tsarist Russia’s highest 
pinnacle and there is no sign that the 
economic and social revolution which 
lifted it to this height is slackening. On 
the contrary. To use the expression of 
John Paul Jones, a former admiral in 
the Russian navy: Russia “has just be- 
gun to fight,” economically. 

Today with the elimination of the 
Nazi European Empire, there are only 
two great continental powers in the 
world—the Soviet Union and America— 
and there is the natural temptation to 
look upon them as future enemies. It is 
therefore important to take note of the 
testimony of the maps that their rivalry, 
if any, will be economic rather than ter- 
ritorial. For the maps and their history 
testify that both these powers have al- 
ready crystallized territorially, Russia a 
century and a half before America—and 
henceforth their major expansion will be 
internal rather than external. In this in- 
ternal economic sphere America certainly 
has no reason to feel insecure. America 
still has a sizable economic lead on the 
Soviet Union though the USSR is slow- 
ly catching up with us. If we choose to 
rest on the already withered industrial 
laurels which we won during the war, 
we will undoubtedly be left behind by the 
Soviet Union as Tsarist Russia was left 
behind by Western capitalism during the 
nineteenth century. But if we learn to 
exploit our own economic resources to 
the full as the Soviet Union is doing we 
need have no fear of losing our lead. 


Author’s note: The Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica has been used as the source for 
figures for the area of the Russian Empire 
given in this article. Any discrepancies 
between these figures and later figures 
given by Soviet geographers as a result 
of which the total area of the Soviet 
Union may be shown as slightly larger 
than that of Tsarist Russia, are ex- 
plained by the fact that surveys of the 
Arctic and other outlying regions never 
properly surveyed before, now show 
these areas to be larger than earlier 
estimates. This in no way affects areas 
repossessed or newly acquired, since 
losses and gains in Soviet territory are 
‘based on the same set of figures in both 
cases. 
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TO STUDENTS 
OF RUSSIAN 


IF YOU are ready for a Russian reader, 
here is a good new one containing an 
excellent selection of Russian literature. 
Translations of words, idiomatic expres- 
sions and grammar forms are given on 
the right-hand page facing the text: 


1) EVERYBODY'S 


RUSSIAN READER 
by R. Fastenberg, M. A. 


$2.00 postpaid 


MAYBE you are ready for a conversational 
vocabulary. If so, the following is worth- 
while: 


2) A HANDBOOK OF 


MODERN RUSSIAN 


CONVERSATION 
By N. C. Stepanoff 


More than 3,000 completely up-to-date Rus- 
sian conversational sentences, phrases and 
words covering common social, business 
and travel needs—with English equivalents. 
Simple phonetic system for easy, correct 
pronunciation. 


$1.75 postpaid 


PERHAPS you have just made up your 
mind to study Russian. We offer: 


3) SIMPLIFIED RUSSIAN 


METHOD 
by D. Bondar 


D. Bondar was late instructor in the Man- 
chester (England) School of Commerce. 
Particularly valuable as a conversational 
and commercial text book. For both class- 
room and home study. 


$2.50 postpaid 


THERE IS no question about the useful- 
ness of a good dictionary. You will like 


this ore: 
4) NEW 
RUSSIAN-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 


DICTIONARY 
by M. A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 


A combined dictionary in the new orthog- 
raphy having 35,000 terms in each section; 
an unusually comprehensive guide to the 
reading, writing and speaking of Russian. 


$2.00 postpaid 


NOTE: On Canadian orders add 

ten percent to cover additional 

postage charges 

FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 

Dep't. 0, Apr., 253-5th Ave., N. Ke 16 
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Publications of the National 
Council of American-Soviet 


Friendship 





RELIGION TODAY IN 
THE USSR 
by Rev. William Howard Melish 
The religious institutions, their organiza- 


tion, finance and relationship to the State. 
loc. 


USA — USSR 
ALLIES FOR PEACE 


Addresses by the Very Rev. Hewlett John- 
son, Dean of Canterbury; Under-Sec’y of 
State Dean Acheson, Hon. Nikolai V. 
Novikov, Joseph V. Davies, Corliss Lamont, 
Paul Robeson and others. 10c. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE 
BOOK THE NAZIS LIKE 


Sensational exposure of the slanders in 
W. L. White’s “Report on the Russians,” 
with factual statements by over 50 leading 
Americans. 1ic. 


INSIDE LIBERATED POLAND 


by Anna Louise Strong 


Eye-witness report of actual functioning 
of Polish Provisional Government and its 
democratic measures. 10c. 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


by Corliss Lamont 
A summary of Soviet foreign policy. 5c. 


SOVIET SPORTS 


by Eric A. Starbuck 
Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET FARMERS 
by Anna Louise Strong 
Description of Soviet farm system. 10c. 


SOVIET CHILDREN AND 
THEIR CARE 


by Rose Maurer 
Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET CONSTITUTION 


The complete text, with all amend- 
ments. Only American edition in print. 10c. 


THE 
BALTIC SOVIET REPUBLICS 


With an introduction by 
Frederick L. Schuman 


Background and recent developments. 10c. 


SOVIET WOMEN 


by Rose Maurer 
Illustrated. 15c. 


A FAMILY OF NATIONS 


An illustrated pamphlet of the peoples 
of the Soviet Union. Map in color. Revised 
edition. 10c. 


Bibliography on the Soviet Union. For 
Teachers and Students. List of Sources 
and Supplementary Teaching Materials 
(Mimeographed). 10c. 


Bibliography on Women, Child Care and 
the Family in the USSR. A Guide to 
Reading and study (Mimeographed). 10¢. 


20% discount on quantities of 10 or 
more on all publications listed here 


from 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 








SOVIET 
FILMS 


Are vital to the understanding of 
Soviet Russia today. 


Watch and ask for showings of 
the following pictures in your city 
or community. 


DARK IS THE NIGHT 


Suspense-filled drama of two men 
and a girl who dared to defy the 
enemy. Directed by Boris Barnet. 


FOUR HEARTS 


Comedy-romance with music, star- 
ring Valentina Serova, Eugene 
Samoilov and Ludmilla Tseli<ov- 
skaya. Directed by Konstantin 
Yudin, 


SIX P.M. 


Delightful musical love story 
starring Marina Ladynina and 
Eugene Samoilov. Directed by 
Ivan Piriev. 


ONCE THERE WAS 
A GIRL 


A story of Leningrad’s children 
during the war. Directed by 
Victor Eisimont. 


GOLDEN 
SLIPPERS 


Excerpts from the opera “Chere- 
vichki” by Peter Ilyich Chaikovsky 
based on a story by Nikolai Gogol 
with a cast of leading Soviet 
opera stars and the orchestra and 
chorus of the Moscow Bolshoy 
Theatre. 


GIRL NO. 217 


First Soviet wartime film of life 
in Germany. Timely story of a Rus- 
sian girl who escaped from Nazi 
slavery. Directed by Mikhail 
Romm. 


ARTKINO PICTURES, INC. 


723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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that reads like a novel 












by 


NICHOLAS 
MIKHAILOV 


author of 
“Land of the Soviets” 


The Russian Story 


What the Critics Say: 


The Russian Story was begun as an act of 
faith and finished as a gesture of triumph. 
—Syracuse Post Standard 


Mikhailov tells the history of Rusia from 
1240 to 1945. Cramming these hundreds of 
years into less than 200 pages, he punctu- 
ates his material with accounts of the Rus- 
sians in the last war with stunning effect. 
The result is a highly unified and dramatic 
account which does much to clarify the part 
Russia has just played in this, the most re- 
cent invasion by an enemy power. 

—Newsweek 


A very good summary of Russian history, 
ancient and modern. .. . It has an almost 
Whitmanesque note.... —New York Post 


Mikhailov’s book, simply and directly 
written, is a historic and geographic 
travelogue, reading with the speed of a 
novel, letting the facts speak for themselves. 

—New York Times 


Some of this story has been told in the 
daily press, but only as Mikhailov reveals it 
in sequence 2an one get an idea of the 
gigantic task the Russians performed to out- 
wit the Nazis. 

The author devotes a part of his story to 
the achievements of the people under the 
Soviets’ three Five-Year Plans. As he tells 
it, the progress made in overcoming the lag 
of centuries, of bringing their country to a 
parity with other world industrial powers, 
is amazing. —Fort Worth Star Telegram 
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We are now able to offer our readers a copy of The Russian Story together with 
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